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CHAPTER L 

NEW STRINGS VIBRATE AT THE STRIKING OF 
AN UNKNOWN CHORD. 

'' By-the-way," Mr. Russell was saying to 
Gladys at this moment, as he sat by her side 
in the drawing-room, *^ why were you so 
vexed, dear, with our German friend at 
dinner ? There was nothing in what he said 
that need have annoyed you. It is not fair 
to judge of a foreigner by the standard of 
our reserved insular manners. Herr Meyer's 
remark was merely the continental fafon de 
parlevy which, while it means nothing serious, 
at the same time, certainly does not imply 
disrespect. Ah, you are just in time," he 
said, as the young men made their appear- 
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ance almost at the same moment with the 
tea. "What sort of night is it, Jack? 
Does the moon promise well for to-mor- 
row ? " 

*^ Yes. If Diana do not prove as false as 
fair, you have every chance of a fine day ; 
but even should it be impossible to get out 
for a week," he added, turning round to 
make sure that his friend was no longer 
within earshot, " you need not be in the 
least apprehensive that Karl will suffer from 
ennui — he has too many resources in himself. 
I never saw a fellow contrive to extract 
amusement out of nothing in the way he 
does : and I have had some opportunities of 
judging, too, seeing that, thanks to my 
unlucky slip of the foot, we were shut up 
for more than three weeks in a little out-of- 
the-way Swiss inn, without a creature to 
speak to except each other, and not a book 
to be seen, beyond one or two odd volumes 
we happened to have with us ; /, half the 
time too, no society for him or any one. 
Karl is my junior by a year or two, but I 
look up to and respect him more than 
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almost any man I know. There is no 
effeminacy or want of pluck about liim ; in 
fact, he is the most daring fellow in his 
regiment, so I am told ; and yet, at the time 
I speak of, he nursed me night and day, 
tenderly as any woman could have done, 
and in a manner more to my liking, for he 
had none of the little teasing, fidgetty ways 
that they would doubtless have annoyed me 
with.'^ 

" I see you are as great a heretic on that 
point as ever. Jack — or pretend to be ; which 
is it ? But you must have found convales- 
cence a very tiresome business, in such a 
place as you describe." 

"That I undoubtedly should have done 
with any other companion; but, as I was 
saying, Meyer contrived, I scarcsly know 
how, not only to keep himself amused, but 
me also. He always had some new plan for 
cheating time, and his good spirits, with- 
out being overpowering, seemed inex- 
haustible." 

"I must say, my dear boy, we all owe 
Herr Meyer a large debt of gratitude on 
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your account ; and I am very glad you 
brought him here, to give us the chance of 
expressing it." 

^^ I think it is from me the gratitude is all 
owing — first to Karl, and then to you for 
your present cordial welcome. I wanted 
him so much to see something of English 
life, to disabuse his mind, if possible, of 
some of the extraordinary notions he had, 
until he met me, cherished regarding our 
country. PowerfiJ minds are, you know, 
often the most given to taking up strong 
prejudices (witness 7nine against the fair sex). 
But I. was going to tell you, we could not 
very well stay at Trenance, although the 
Chichesters invited us, for I knew Sir Hubert 
only consented, on my account, to put aside 
his well-known hatred to foreigners; sOy 
though Lady Chichester and Karl would, 
doubtless, have fraternized over the music, 
and I was sorry to miss seeing old Hugh, I 
thought it bfetter not to risk a journey to 
Cornwall, and thereupon invited myself 
here, brought my friend, and followed my 
inclinations." 
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'' You say Herr Meyer is a musician. I 
am glad of that ! " 

'^An enthusiastic one. I am persuaded 
nature meant him for that, and nothing else, 
only accident turned him into a soldier," 
Jack answered, as, putting down his cup, he 
glanced at the distant corner where the 
subject of their conversation sat in the place 
lately occupied by Mr. Russell. With the 
taste for metaphysics which led Karl to 
look upon the study of human nature as 
one of the most pleasing and profitable that 
could well be indulged in, it was surely 
natural th at, Gladys having interested, and, 
to tell the truth, somewhat puzzled him, he 
should, on entering the drawing-room, seeing 
her seated alone, think this a favourable 
opportunity for trying to find a clue to some 
slight peculiarities of character that were 
baffling to his penetration. Had she been 
seventy, instead of just seventeen ; had she, 
ill place of being lovely as Hebe, possessed 
a face and form plain, homely, and un- 
graceful ; or even had she been one of his own 
moustached, broadclothed congeners, would 
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Karl have gravitated in such seemingly 
unpremeditated fashion towards that corner 
of the room, or have made so many excuses 
to himself for so doing ? Scarcely. Perhaps, 
after all, mind had very little to do with 
it, for he was not by any means so philo- 
sopliical as he fain would have believed 
himself. Still, such questions being quite 
beyond our ken, must be left undecided. 

^^ Ah, Carlyle," he said, taking up a 
book that lay on the table before Gladys. 
'' There is a man whose thoughts are as 
thoroughly German as if he had been born 
and bred in the heart of Saxony." 

'' That, coming from you^ must be con- 
sidered, I suppose, Herr Meyer, as a com- 
pliment. You like Carlyle, then ?" 

'^Yes, certainly. I have read, I think, 
in tlie original, or translations, ever}^ word 
he ever wrote. With us, we admire his 
works as mucli as he does our literature ; 
but I have heard that many of his own 
countrymen do not appreciate Carlyle. Is 
it so, Fraulein ? " 

'^ I have never heard him discussed, that 
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I know of ; but I read once, in some book 
or paper — I cannot remember where — that 
many men, and some women too, have a 
Carlyle-stage in their lives, a period at 
which they read and rave about him, but 
that, as their minds mature, they are almost 
sure to outgrow this. It was that which 
made me anxious to look at these essays 
when I found the book in the library to-day." 
^^ And what is your opinion of them ? " 
^' I have read so little yet, perhaps I 
ought not to judge; and now and then I 
have come upon a passage that I cannot 
understand ; but what I do take in appears 
so full of thought, and beauty too, that I am 
quite willing to believe the same, or more, 
of what is beyond my comprehension." 

'' I am glad to hear you take so sensible a 
view, Fraulein. Carlyle has been accused 
of eccentricity, of pedantry, and I know not 
what else ; but surely the real test of a book's 
worth is its not only proving deep thought 
in the author, but its power of inducing the 
same in all who read. Those who find 
nothing in his writing, have failed to dis- 
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cover the gold solely because they have 
not gone far enough below the surface in 
search of it. There would be as much reason 
in attempting to take soundings in mid- 
ocean with a line a few yards in length, as 
that ording^ry minds should be expected to 
fathom, or even comprehend anything of the 
depth of his. He seems to me to take the 
place in literature, to a certain degree, that 
Wagner does in music ; in fact, to be before 
the age in which he lives. With both, the 
reputation that they now enjoy is as nothing 
compared with what they will ^ inherit after 
death.' But you love music, I am sure, 
Fraulein, if your brow tell the truth. I saw 
an organ in the librarj'-. Do you play that as 
well as the piano ? " 

It was hard for Gladys to explain that 
she was almost as a stranger in her father's 
house, and embarrassing to have to tell a 
native of a country in which some knowledge 
of music is considered almost a necessity, 
that she was absolutely ignorant of even the 
merest rudiments. So she answered, simply, 
^' I do not play any instrument." 
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*^ You sing, then, I am sure ? " 

^^ Not even ihat^ I am afraid, Herr 
Meyer," Gladys replied, as she thought j 
truly; comparing her own uncultivated, 
though melodious, voice with the senti- 
mental style, the trills, and turns, and numer- 
ous elaborations with which Miss Griffith's 
vocalization had been enriched. '' I cannot, 
perhaps, answer, as I have often heard 
persons do, in reply to the same question, 
^ I only sing in church ' ; for I often hum just 
to amuse myself. But, to tell the truth, I 
do not care for music." * 

" Oh, do not say that ! " Karl answered, 
with almost more emphasis than the occa- 
sion seemed to warrant ; " for if your j^oet, 
Shakespeare, is to be believed, the soul that 
has no appreciation of harmony, is unworthy 
of confidence." 

^^ I know the passage you refer to, well," 
Gladys replied. ^'Lorenzo's words always 
make me feel dissatisfied, and cause me to 
wish strongly that it were possible not to 
number myself amongst those he condemns." 

^^ Do not think of it, then, if it troubles 
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you; you may depend upon it there is a 
mistake somewhere, either in Shakespeare's 
judgment of the subject, or in your self- 
knowledge. But, see, I picked this spray of 
jessamine just now, with the dew upon it. Is . 
it not exquisite ? You will not profess, 
Fraulein, I hope, indifference to flowers." 

^^ No, indeed; it would be as natural to 
dislike little children as not to love them.^^ 

' ' Yes ; a world without flowers, if one 
could imagine such a thing, would be 
depressing as the sight of a dull, heavy face 
that never brightened into intelligence, or lit 
up with a smile. But I gathered this for you 
as a peace-offering. I hope, as such, it is not 
needed now. Will you, however, refuse it on 
that account ? " 

'^ Why should I ? " Gladys answered, with 
perfect simplicity. '* Thank you. It is so 
very sweet. If you do not mind, I will put 
it in that vase on the mantelpiece, that others 
may also get the benefit " ; and, with these 
words, Gladys, not noticing the somewhat 
blank expression on her companion's face, 
crossed the room to where her father stood. 
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^^ We were just going to disturb your tete- 
d'tStCy dear," he said, turning to her. 
"Herr Meyer is a great musician, I under- 
stand, and we could not let him spend the 
whole evening in discussing Carlyle." 

" How did you know that ? " 

^^ First of all, by the frequency with which 
you glanced at the book on the table before 
you, and secondly, by the warmth of your 
maimer, which spoke of an interest greater 
than small- talk could have aroused. Unless 
I am much mistaken, you will never make an 
accomplished young lady, my dear, in the 
common acceptation of the word, but — 
Now do not look so disappointed, I was going 
to add, but in my eyes you are something 
far better. You are not inclined to be vain, 
so, to prove to you the truth of what I say, I 
will tell you that, when Lady Caroline and 
Mrs. Hammond to-day suggested that it 
would be a good thing for you, before the 
season commences, to spend some months in 
town, with the object of getting lessons in 
dancing and sundry other things supposed to 
have been left out of the programme of your 
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education, I felt as though some one had 
been trying to persuade me to have the oak 
furniture in my library veneered with satin- 
wood. But I see Herr Meyer is going to the 
piano, and I am too fond of music even to 
let you J dear, be a counter-attraction." 

Left alone, Gladys took a low chair at Mrs. 
Hammond's side, and, turning over the leaves 
of a book, preached patience to herself at the 
promised repetition of last night's concert. 
But, as we have hinted before, this supposed 
indijfference to music arose simply from her 
never having in her life heard anything that 
deserved the name ; and even Orpheus him- 
self must have been satisfied, could he have 
produced a change so noticeable as that 
which came over her before five minutes had 
elapsed. 

Karl played at first apparently without 
much interest, and hesitatingly, as though 
not certain of his instrument. But quickly 
reassured on this point, he began a piece of 
Schubert's whose subject was a simple air, 
full of melody and pathos, that all along, 
sometimes with effect, at others nearly lost 
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amid a torrent of notes and complicated 
phrases, seemed, first in one part and then in 
another, to be pleading for a hearing. There 
was no dash, no attempt at show, in Karl's 
playing, but, added to perfect accuracy and 
finish, there breathed through it that inspira- 
tion, that indefinable soul for harmony, which 
brought every note home to the feelings, and 
must have shown to the veriest tyro that he 
was in the presence of genius such as it is 
not in the lot of many even to come in con- 
tact with. 

Mrs. Hammond, who thought Gladys 
cared for music as little as she did herself, 
now marked, with some surprise, the way 
in which she first put down her book, then 
listened, almost breathlessly, to every note, 
till, at last, as the final chords whispered into 
silence, she gave a long sigh, half of relief it 
seemed, and turning to her friend, with 
flushed cheek and eyes that spoke more 
than lips could ever say, she exclaimed, 
" Oh, did you ever hear anything like it ? 
Will he play again, do you think ? " But 
almost as she spoke, the tones of the piario 
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were once more heard, and Karl, at liis 
friend's request, began Mendelssohn's song 
^' Das Erste VeilchenJ^ 

As though urged by an irresistible im- 
pulse, Gladys rose, and going to the piano, 
stood by her father's side, drinking in every 
note, her spirit stirred by emotions half of 
delight and wonder, half of pleasurable sad- 
ness, that almost alarmed her by their 
novelty. Not a word did she add to the 
buzz of thanks which followed, but when 
some quarter of an hour later, Karl shook 
hands, wishing her good night, Gladys, 
prompted by the love of truth, which could 
not bear to have given a false impression, 
whether to her advantage or the contrary, 
said hesitatingly, — 

'' Herr Meyer, I think I ought to thank 
you for being the first to teach me that 
I am not of those who are ^fit for trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils.' If what I 
have heard to-night is music, then I never 
knew anything of it before. I would give the 
world for power to produce such sounds, but 
it is something only to have listened to them." 
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One is scarcely inclined to vronder at the 
man who, when required to state his motives 
for having attempted to commit suicide, 
replied that he was " tired of buttoning and 
unbuttoning " ; the marvel is how we con- 
trive to be such mere machines as not to 
get Toore weaxj^ for most lives are just one 
long game of '^ round the mulberry-bush." 
We make the circuit of the year, and, in six 
days out of seven, nothing more stirring and 
worthy of record is to be found than some 
such formida as, ^^ This is the way we wash 
our hands," &c. Now and then something 
happens to disturb us — a companion drops 
out of the ring, perhaps ; for a little while 
we miss him, the regular routine is interfered 
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with ; but soon the circle closes up again, and 
we go round and round, round and round, 
until, at last, our own turn comes, as it must 
some day ; we yield our place to a successor 
— younger maybe, less tired, — and then like 
a weary child we fall asleep, seeking in 
eternity the repose that life's unceasing 
round of trivialities denied us. 

But at this point it is out of place to 
become funereal, or lugubrious. ^' And what 
is it all leading up to?" you will ask. 
Only, dear reader, this — that whatever 
may be the interest we feel in our heroine, 
it is impossible, without becoming weari- 
some, to give a minute record of her daily 
Kfe. Fortunately for his friends, it is allowed 
a writer to annihilate at pleasure, not only 
space but time ; and to measure the import- 
ance of a history not by duration, but by 
incident; for even in the most eventful 
career, many a day will be but a rechauffe of 
the one preceding it. 

Yet, although no outwardly striking oc- 
currences appeared to mark the first week or 
two that Gladys spent in .her new home, yet 
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every hour as it passed, was, to her, crowded 
with fresh impressions, and for the most part 
very pleasant ones. In an incredibly short 
time, she seemed to fit into her new place, 
as though born there ; a part of every day 
she generally spent in the school-room with 
Lilian, while often riding, walking, or boat- 
ing on the lake, sometimes with her father 
alone, at others joined by Lilian, Karl, and 
even Jack at last ; for this would-be woman- 
hater was actually beginning, not only to 
tolerate, but positively to like, his new 
cousin's society, and more than once had 
given it as his opinion, in confidence to his 
friend, that Gladys was certainly the only 
girl in the world who had "absolutely no 
nonsense about her." 

"No nonsense!" Karl felt almost angry 
at what he thought such cold, faint praise, 
as applied to one whose character, in its 
mingled strength and sweetness, seemed 
worthy of as much reverence as love. But 
her manner he found still as puzzling as 
ever; for although she appeared to like to 
talk to him when chance threw them toge- 
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ther, and would warm up and get so 
animated in a discussion that, even if her 
arguments were weak, she somehow gene- 
rally got the best of it, yet at the slightest 
hint, either in word or glance, of the admi- 
ration he found it difficult to disguise, or the 
remotest approach to anything personal in 
the nature of their conversation, she imme- 
diately made some excuse to put an end to 
it, and on these occasions generally avoided 
his society for the rest of the day. 

This conduct, while it piqued him, cer- 
tainly did not detract from the interest he 
felt in her ; for although Karl's mind was 
too large for such a petty tenant as conceit 
ever to feel at home there, and he was 
not presumptuous enough to hope that at 
present she could share the feelings which, 
although at first he had fought against 
them, yet in spite of him seemed hour by 
hour to increase in intensity, still he thought 
she need not have disliked him quite so 
much as to be evidently annoyed at the 
expression of any feelings beyond those of 
the most distant friendship. What was he 
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to do, though, when everything by which he 
tried to show that her slightest word had 
grown to be more to him than the smiles of 
any other in the world she treated as if it 
were mere flattery, a thing that at the best 
of times she hated ? 

Strange it is to think how very little even 
those with whom we are most intimate know 
of our inmost thoughts and feelings ; and all 
this time Jack, with his usual obtuseness in 
such matters, had not the remotest suspicion 
of what was passing in his friend's mind ; 
while Gladys — ^well, her thoughts and feel- 
ings were of too complicated a nature to be 
disposed of in a short sentence, or even 
paragraph. We must rather leave them to 
the unravelling of time and circumstances. 

It was about the middle of September, the 
month so rich in all that can contribute to 
render an outdoor life enjoyable; when 
autumn means simply maturity, not decay ; 
when she still clings to summer, gently kiss- 
ing her, and not yet growing blustering and 
rude ; when Pomona comes with both hands 
full to add her gifts to those Flora has not 
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yet ceased to scatter with unsparing hand ; 
when the trees, turning gold, are almost 
lovelier than in spring ; when in the hedge- 
row here and there we pluck leaves blushing 
rosy-red, and gaze on them as we would 
upon the hectic flush in a fair girl's cheek, 
under the influence of their beauty scarcely 
able to realize that what we so admire is but 
the shadow of premature decay. 

On one of the most enticing of this 
month's numerous bright days, Gladys had 
coaxed her father after breakfast to go out 
with her, and together they had taken a 
long, scrambling walk beside the river, 
sometimes climbing over rocks or fording 
tributary rivulets; at others forcing their 
way through brushwood, or walking dry- 
shod along the edge of the stream's own 
pebbly bed ; at all times making a path, not 
finding it, for once past the outskirts of the 
park, the Vechan's banks were picturesque 
only through their wildness. 

This was just what Gladys liked, and 
they ended at last by tracing the river 
almost to its source, where, in the mountain- 
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side, this whilom torrent now rippled out 
from beneath a thicket of brushwood in a 
tiny streamlet that might, in its insignifi- 
cance, almost have issued from a water-jug. 

The pleasure of her father's society, the 
excitement of finding untrodden paths and 
scrambling over roads that were only of 
nature's making, the bright sunshine and 
fresh breeze were so exhilarating, that 
Gladys, glowing with health, exercise, and 
happiness, would gladly have prolonged the 
walk indefinitely. But this could not be, as 
Mr. Russell had made an appointment to meet 
the head gamekeeper at noon, so Gladys, 
' leaving him at the lodge where the man 
lived, returned to the house alone, and, 
running to fetch trowel and gardening- 
gloves, went roi^nd by way of the conserva- 
tory to plant there some scarce ferns she 
had found growing on the side of the 
mountain. 

Now, this so-called conservatory, both 
from size and the style in which it was 
planted, would have been more correctly 
termed a winter garden, not having been 
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built for the preservation of flowers, and 
fitted-up with straight lines of ugly shelves, 
surmounted by rows of pots still less pic- 
turesque; nor were there any hideous tubs 
for the support of unhappy-looking orange- 
trees, with their sickly offspring; but 
scattered about, without seeming uniformity, 
were rare tropical plants ; and even here 
and there small trees held out their arms, 
prepared to receive the embraces of the 
numerous creepers, that, not, like the vine, 
content with the support of roof or walls, 
coquetted in the most shameless way with 
everything that came within their reach. 
Flowers of more retiring habits peeped out in 
unexpected corners, while at the further end, 
hidden by foliage, was a grotto, in the con- 
struction of which art had laboured so 
successfully in concealing art, that, to all 
appearance, the rocks at the back of the 
cave, the stream of water that came trick- 
ling down with a gentle dripping sound 
into the fern-fringed basin below, might 
never have been visited by the foot of man. 
This was the spot Gladys had chosen in 
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which to plant her roots, and she set to 
work busily, humming, at intervals, soft 
snatches of song. But the last fern being 
at length transferred from the basket to its 
destined place, she rose, and, taking off her 
gloves, prepared to leave the conservatory ; 
but, on her way, attracted by the scent of 
some autumn violets that were growing in a 
shady corner, she stooped, and picking two or 
three, fastened them in her dress; at the 
same moment, the words of the first song 
she had ever taken pleasure in hearing, 
coming into her mind — 

" Der Lenz ist voriiber, das Veilchen ist todt," 

she sang in the mournful minor strain that 
had seemed to haunt her ever since. " Ah, 
that was a spring violet though, but the 
autumn and winter ones are sweeter, I 
think; they come like messages to tell us 
that nature is only sleeping, that when her 
eyes grow dull and heavy, and even when 
the snowy curtains fall, she is thinking of 
us all the same, and will soon come back, 
laden perhaps with — " Her song and 
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reverie were brought at the same moment to 
an abrupt conclusion, for the form that, not 
unnaturally, had mingled with such re- 
miniscences as the violets called up, was 
close beside her. 

" Forgive me, Fraulein," Karl said, in 
answer to the vivid blush his unexpected 
presence had raised in the girPs cheek ; "I 
did not mean to play the eavesdropper, but, 
sitting behind those trees, I was so absorbed 
in my book, that only your voice woke me 
to the consciousness that I was not alone, 
and then I was compelled to listen. I could 
not reveal myself." Gladys felt so abashed 
at having been overheard, and by such an 
auditor, that she was at a loss still for a 
reply, and Karl went on, ^^Do you know 
you have a lovely voice ? What could have 
made you say you did not sing ? " 

" Do you really think so ? '' Glad37's said, 
beguiled for once into feeling pleasure at 
outspoken praise. '^ Could I, do you think, 
learn to sing well enough to satisfy my 
father ? " 

^' There are some voices that appear to 
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depend as little upon instruction as do the 
lark or nightingale's. A few technicalities you 
might acquire, perhaps, but with an ear so true, 
you would soon sing well enough, not only 
to please him, but to satisfy even the sternest 
of musical critics." 

" But are you sure, Herr Meyer ? " 

^' Certain. A few bars, such as those 
you sung, were quite suflScient to show me 
that you have the power, if you choose, to 
rise far above mediocrity." 

" Oh, if I only could ! I do hope this time 
you are not speaking out of politeness, with- 
out meaning what you say ? " 

'' Fraulein ! " he answered, in a voice that 
had a ring in it both of pain and indignation. 
^' What do you think of me, that you say 
such things? I cannot understand you. 
I speak the truth. I never in my life said 
what I did not mean. If a man had dared 
to address to me such words — " There was an 
angry gleam in the grey eyes, a sudden 
tightening of the lips, and an involuntary 
movement of the hand to his side. 

" Forgive me ! " Gladys said, almost 
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frightened at the effect of her words. " I 
did not know. I did not mean to vex you — 
especially now, when you have told me 
something that makes me so very glad; 
only it seems almost too good to be 
believed." 

"You are going to London soon, Frau- 
lein," he said, every trace of anger melting 
away at the voice in which she spoke ; " then 
you will be able no longer to doubt. But 
let mo be the first to teach you. Let me give 
you lessons as long as I am here. There is 
no person to listen in the morning-room. 
Come with me now, until luncheon-time." 

Gladys, delighted at the prospect of 
learning what would give her father plea- 
sure, embraced the offer with such eager- 
ness, and thanked Herr Meyer so warmly, 
that, had the lessons he volunteered been 
distasteful to him, instead of so very much 
the contrary, he would have felt more than 
repaid. 

"Had not I better stop now? Are you 
not tired?" Gladys asked, after she had 
learnt the contralto part of a duet of Abt's, 
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and they had sung it together more than 
once. 

" Tired ? " Karl had, in times past, been 
given, as young men are sometimes, to play- 
ing with the tender passion, to amusing 
himself with its similitude ; and Love now, 
exasperated at such treatment, was deter- 
mined to have its revenge ; and, with a deity 
so powerful, determination means success. 
That artful Cupid has, you see, such diverse 
weapons, such matchless artillery, and his 
assaults are usually so unexpected, that no 
heart, whether beating in the breast of king 
or peasant, philosopher or fool, has yet been 
able to withstand them. For some time 
there had seemed, on Karl's part, a show of 
resistance, but he was obliged, in the end, 
to lay down his arms and surrender at dis- 
cretion; and now the citadel itself was in 
the hands of the besieger. The last frail 
barrier had given way this morning, and he 
was content not only to yield himself up to 
a life-long captivity, but actually hugged his 
chains. Such is the infatuation to which 
human nature is liable. 
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"Tired?" He would have gone on 
willingly to the end of time, only for the 
consciousness of having her so near. There 
was intoxication in her very presence, in the 
mere touch of her dress, in the feel of her 
breath, as it was wafted towards him when 
bending over the page. She read the words, 
and strove to make something of the, to 
her at present, indecipherable hieroglyphics 
that accompanied them. There is no know- 
ing into what extravagance Karl might have 
fallen, in the vehemence of his denial, had 
not the presence of a third person checked 
him, as two hands were laid on the young 
girl's shoulders, and Mr. Eussell's voice 
said, "I have a faint recollection of being 
told by some one that she did not like 
music.'' 

" Oh, father," Gladys exclaimed, in a 
disappointed tone, "we meant this to have 
been a surprise to you ! " What a bound one 
heart in the room gave at the sound of that 
small word we, 

"Never mind," her father answered; 
"the surprise is quite as welcome to me 
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now, dear. You have a voice worth listen- 
ing to, and must certainly have regular 
lessons as soon as we can get within reach of 
them." 

^^ I have had my first this morning," 
Gladys said, looking up gratefully at her 
instructor, who had risen from his seat at 
the piano. ^^ Herr Meyer has offered to teach 
me every day." 

"That is really very kind," Mr. Russell 
replied, " and encouraging too ; for I know 
how critical he is." 

On this Karl began to speak of his pupil 
in such warm terms of praise that Gladys, 
glad of the excuse of the first luncheon- 
bell, made her escape as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

After a few more expressions of thanks, 
Mr. Russell himself left the room ; and Karl, 
having stayed to put his music away, was 
preparing to follow, when he caught sight 
of some violets that had fallen by the side 
of the piano. They were the same he had 
seen Gladys wearing, which he had longed 
to ask her for, yet dared not ; but now they 
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were his very own, and no one, not even 
she herself, should again deprive him of 
them'. With a look in his eyes that it was 
well perhaps Gladys could not see, and a 
sudden softening of the mouth, whose only 
fault was that, in repose, it fell at times into 
lines too hard and stern, he stooped, and, 
picking up the violets that her hand had 
touched, that had rested — happy flowers ! — 
for a few short minutes in her bosom, he hastily 
raised the drooping blossoms to his lips, and, 
with an involuntary glance round, as if to 
make sure that he was unobserved, he placed 
them in his pocket-book. 

If we have any readers (which, for the 
credit of mankind, we hope is not the case) 
who " sit like their grandsires, cut in ala- 
baster," who sneer at love's sweet tyranny, 
call it a weakness, and pour contempt on 
what they cannot understand, let them, by 
all means, do so; such feeling, or rather want 
of feeling, is its own punishment. But we 
say to them — as we should to a man stone- 
deaf if he were to contend that, because he 
could not hear it, there was no such thing as 
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music— we are not vexed, we have only pity 
for such hopeless ignorance. To those who 
have never known the power of love in its 
purest, best sense, and who pride themselves 
upon their insensibility, we say. Live your 
life out, by all means, in the Bastille that 
you have created, but do not turn another 
page, for you will have no more sympathy 
with the characters in this book than you 
have with your fellow-men. 
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CHAPTER in. 

A LETTER. 
« What 'b here 1 A letter ? **— Pericles. 

^^ I HAVE a letter for you, Gladys," Lilian said, 
during a momentary pause in the conversa- 
tion at luncheon ; ^4t came by this morning's ' 
post, while you were out. I know the writing, 
but I am not going to tell you who it is 
from. You will have to guess.'' 

^' I am afraid I cannot do that," said 
Gladys; " unless it may be from Mrs. Ham- 
mond, or one of my schoolfellows. I don't 
know of any one else who would write to me." 

^^ Oh, indeed ! " Lilian replied, significantly. 
*^ No, I am not going to give it to you now. 
I can't, in fact, for I put it in a safe place in 
your room " ; and on this she relapsed into 
silence; at least, as far as that subject was 
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concerned. Absolute quiescence was, to Lady- 
Caroline's grief, a thing unknown to Lilian. 

^^Now, there is your letter," she said, 
when, after following Gladys to her room, 
as soon as luncheon was over, and playing 
for some time with her ill- concealed curiosity, 
she at length produced the missive from its 
hiding-place underneath the pin- cushion. 
^^ Shall I tell you why you did not get it 
before ? Because, my dear, you stayed such 
a long time in the morning-room with Herr 
Meyer, and I was jealous, for he never 
offered to give me singing-lessons. Now, if 
he were ^ my Herr,' I shouldn't like him to 
speak English so well ; it would be such fun 
teaching him to go through all the moods 
and tenses of the verb ' to love,' and to hear 
him say, ^ I loaf, thou loafest, he loafs ; we 
loaf, you loaf, they loaf.' There is nothing 
to be got out of him in that way, though. If 
there were any chance of his making a mis- 
take, he would be too proud to speak at all. 
I believe the real reason he calls Jack 
' Hanschen ' is because he is afraid of 
slipping out ' Yack.' I wish I could get 
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him to do it. But you are not taking any 
notice of what I am saying ; and you may as 
well read your letter aloud, for I am dying 
to hear what Hugh says." 

^' Dear Lilian, would you mind leaving me 
for a little while ? " 

^^ What is the matter ? Why are you so 
white ? Are you faint, Gladys ? Will you 
have some water ? " 

^^ I am not faint," Gladys replied, with 
a somewhat sickly smile ; ^^ I only want to 
be quiet. The kindest thing you could do, 
dear, would be to leave me for a short time 
quite alone. I shall be all right by-and- 
by. I had a long walk this morning, and 
am tired, perhaps " ; which was true enough^ 
though not exactly the whole truth. 

Lilian did not appear entirely satisfied, 
and would fain have asked some further 
questions, but she really was not unkind at 
heart; and so, for once she repressed her 
curiosity, and, without saying anything more, 
kissed her sister, and left the room. 

" My dear little relative, sweetheart, 
mentor, friend, whatever you will that I 
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should call you," the letter began, " I have 
heardf rom Jack this most astounding piece of 
intelligence, which, of course, I am very glad 
of, for more reasons than one. Did I not 
always say that you were a princess in dis- 
guise ? I am both pleased and astonished at 
my own shrewdness and sagacity. I was not 
so very far wrong, you see ; for, if not that, 
you are co-heiress to one of the finest proper- 
ties in the kingdom, a thing, by the way, 
not to be despised. I congratulate you, my 
dear, most heartily, and myself too, for that 
matter, for this little move makes an impor- 
tant change in the position of affairs between 
us ; as, although you must know full well that, 
under whatever circumstances we met, to 
me you would always be the same proud, 
wilful, but lovely and most lovable thing as 
ever, yet, in my father's eyes, you are some- 
thing very different in your present setting to 
what you would have been if cir cimistances had 
remained unchanged. So only say the word, 
darling, and he shall be spoken to at once. 

" I am not going to make you indignant 
by asking you if you remember your promise 
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to me ? Of course you do. We shall meet, 
I hope, before many months have passed ; in 
the mean time, write to me, like a good child', 
just to say that you care for me as much as 
ever ; and believe that I am, now and al- 
ways, your most affectionate (being some- 
thing ^more than kin,' cousin is inappropriate, 
so I won't say it) 

" H. C." 

Gladys read the letter through once, and 
then a second time ; her first thoughts taking 
the form of self-accusation, almost of remorse, 
that she had allowed Hugh to suppose she 
loved him. She had deceived herself, per- 
haps ; but that was no excuse, and was not 
the worst. How could she have been so 
false in action, if not in intent, as to have 
deluded Hugh into such a belief, when in the 
rapid growth her mind had made during the 
last few weeks, she saw, but too plainly, that 
not one feeling she had entertained for him 
was worthy the name of love. Oh, no ; she 
not only did not care for him now, but never, 
by any possibility, could do so. Gladys did 
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not ask herself what had given her such self- 
knowledge, all at once — ^what made her 
so decided on this point, — it was enough that 
there was no mistaking the indifference with 
which she thought of him. 

But this deception must not continue a 
day longer ; she would write at once, begging 
Hugh's forgiveness for having, however un- 
wittingly, deceived him, at the same time 
telling the plain truth as to her own feelings ; 
he would surely then be generous enough to 
release her from the promise, by which, if he 
still chose to hold her to it, she could not do 
other than feel herself bound, under what- 
ever circumstances, and however madly and 
foolishly, it was made. She began to see 
this promise in its true light now, and be 
assured it was none the less galling on that 
account. Still there was no fear of Hugh's 
holding her to it when he once got the letter 
she intended to write ; and as the scent of 
the jessamine flowers, that were growing 
just outside, was wafted through the open 
window, it seemed to bring with it some 
pleasant memory, for the pink crept back 
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once more into the soft cheek, and the rosy- 
lips quivered into a smile, as Gladys, letting 
the letter drop imheeded on her lap, fell into 
a reverie that for several minutes appeared 
to be disturbed by nought save happy 
thoughts. 

But glancing downwards, by-and-by, her 
eye suddenly caught the words, ^* under 
whatever circumstances we met, to me you 
would always be the same." How selfish it 
was, she thought, seized with fresh compunc- 
tions, to be thinking of nothing but her own 
feelings, when Hugh really seemed to care 
for her, and would, no doubt, be pained at 
what she had to tell him. Once more she 
took up the letter, and read it through more 
calmly than at first ; but scarcely a sentence 
from beginning to end was there that failed 
to jar upon her finer instincts. Not a word 
of the delight it must be to find herself, as 
regarded relations, no longer alone in the 
world ; not a syllable of sympathy in the joy 
she could not fail to experience in discovering 
such a father; not even a thought of the 
pleasure it would naturally give her to have 
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unlimited books, time, and congenial com- 
panionship at her command. Haying had a 
glimpse of her past life, he might know what 
a boon all these were. But, no ; all his con- 
gratulations appeared to be based on the 
paltry* ground of her changed position and 
prospects ; while she had, to tell the truth, 
thought very little* about the former, and of 
the latter not at all. 

And now, thinking of Hugh, and viewing 
his character in the new light that had come 
to her, she marvelled more and more at the 
mist which had been before her eyes only a 
few short weeks ago, that had, in its magni- 
fying power, led her to see generosity and 
unselfishness where there had been simply 
an easy good-nature, having its origin half in 
egotism, haK in laziness, and that had caused 
her to take a quick wit and certain readiness 
of speech as signs of more than average in- 
telligence, and even depth. 

Gladys felt that somehow she herself had 
been to blame, although exactly in what way 
it was difficult to define. Yet one thing was 
ertain, Hugh must no longer be allowed to 
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remain under a false impression, and, never 
willing to delay putting in practice a resolu- 
tion once arrived at, Gladys turned to her 
writing-table, and in a few minutes had 
filled the first page of a sheet of note-paper ; 
but reading through what she had written, 
the style struck her as cold and heartless, 
and, tearing it up, she began afresh ; but 
this was no better, it appeared in its greater 
warmth to be insincere, and that, of all 
things, must be avoided. At length, not 
without several more attempts, and as many 
failures, the following letter was completed, 
folded, and despatched, almost without a 
second glance. 

" My dear Cousin, — I scarcely know how 
to address you, but still I must write at once, 
first to express my thanks for the congratu- 
lations conveyed in your letter, and, secondly, 
to speak of another subject, on which it will 
not do that there should be any further mis- 
understandings between us. 

" I cannot tell you how I blame myself 
for having led you to supppse I cared for 
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you ; I must have acted very, very foolishly 
I am afraid, to have deceived you so, and I 
write now to express my sorrow, and to beg 
you to be generous enough to give me back 
the promise that I made in haste and igno- 
rance, scarcely knowing to what I bound 
myself, and not thinking it could ever be 
so harassing to me as I find it now, in the 
consciousness that I never have loved you in 
the way you imagined. 

" Forgive me, once more, if I appear 
unkind; indeed, I do not mean to be so, 
only I seem to have got into such a false 
position, that the only chance of avoiding 
further pain on either side, is by being 
perfectly candid. 

" Believe me, in all sincerity, yours, 

*^G. Russell." 
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CHAPTER TV. 



A RESOLVE. 



Time rolled on, days became weeks, and 
these in their turn chased each other into 
the realms of the past, and still the answer 
Gladys looked for did not come. October 
had arrived, the month in which the pleasant 
home-life at Llanfair Court must be broken 
up ; when Jack would return to Oxford, 
Karl must rejoin his regiment at Mimich, 
and all the others were to go to Cravens- 
worthy, the place in Sussex which had, 
until lately, been Mr. RusselPs principal 
residence. 

Lady Caroline, who, in her cold, undemon- 
strative fashion, liked Gladys, and honestly 
tried to do what would be most for her 
benefit, had decided that it was absolutely 
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necessary for her to spend the winter in the 
neighbourhood of London, to the intent that 
she might receive a little of the surface- 
education society holds necessary, and 
beyond which it so seldom cares to pene- 
trate. 

But, as wo said, three weeks had passed 
away, and Hugh had taken no notice of the 
letter, nor of the request that it contained ; 
not a word of granting or refusal, no answer, 
either angry or entreating, had Gladys 
received from him. She waited, at first, 
anxiously, thinking it possible he might 
write indignantly, but still not doubting 
for an instant that, after what she had said, 
he would be willing to give up such slight 
claim on her as he possessed. But this 
Hugh had no notion of doing ; the effect of 
opposition with him being only to bring out 
the underlying vein of obstinacy in his 
character, which was usually hidden beneath 
an easy-going, indifferent manner. He had 
admired Gladys excessively from the very 
first — she was so wonderfully handsome — 
and loved her too, in a fashion, although he 
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thought she would have been much more 
charming with a little more heart (so he 
said) and not quite so much head ; but still, 
of all individuals in the world, next to the 
one his mirror showed him, he certainly 
liked Gladys best ; and since she had 
assumed additional importance in his eyes, 
he was not going to give her up at a word ; 
he knew something about girlish caprices, 
and no doubt she loved him all the time. 
Had she not, when they parted, refused to 
see or write to him, simply through some 
overstrained notions as to the honesty of 
such a proceeding; not from any want of 
regard ? Like most other girls, she did not 
know her own mind for two days together, 
and it would be all right when they met. 

But Hugh never had much faith in letter- 
writing, was inclined rather to look upon it 
as an invention of the enemy (a conviction, 
by the way, that the fate of his congratula- 
tory epistle served to strengthen) ; but he 
believed greatly in personal influence, as a 
general rule, and more especially in his own 
case; he was content, therefore, to wait a 
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few weeks, in the prospect of seeing Gladys, 
perhaps at Cravensworthy, perhaps in town. 
His estimate of her character was so far just 
as to make him feel perfectly satisfied that 
were they not to meet for ten years or more, 
she would, after the words that had been 
said at parting, no more think of becoming 
engaged to another than she could deli- 
berately commit a forgery, or steal her 
neighbour's watch. Therefore he was, as we 
said, content to wait.; while Gladys, looking 
out, at first impatiently, for an answer to her 
letter, by degrees managed to persuade 
herseK that his writing could not affect her 
much one way or the other ; she had done 
her duty in telling him the truth,, and as for 
the promise made, that need not cause her to 
feel uncomfortable : in fact, there was no 
necessity to think about it at all. 

So Gladys told herself, sitting, one bright 
day, after breakfast, in the cheerful morning- 
room, which had by degrees been nearly given 
up to her, and where (for she had taken 
vigorously to the study of music) she fought 
daily, over the piano, many a hard battle 
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that her instructor, although delighted at 
. the progress she made, yet knew little about. 

This room had assumed some of the 
individuality which the constant presence o£ 
one person with decided tastes always gives. 
*^ Show me the books a man reads, and the 
friends he chooses, and I will tell you what he 
is himself," the Spanish proverb says ; and 
there was no lack already of things about 
the room that might have given a very fair 
insight into the character of the young girl 
who chiefly occupied it. 

Mr. Russell, if it was by any means to be 
avoided, never allowed Gladys to have a 
wish ungratified, so books there were in 
abundance ; a canterbury, full of music, 
songs probably ; photographs, prints, period- 
icals, illustrated papers, even reviews ; while, 
by way of feminine element, there was, 
(what struck one as somewhat incongruous 
in so handsomely furnished a room) the 
same coarse wicker-work basket which Shan 
had always used, and from whose depths 
had issued many a small garment Gladys 
remembered to have worn ; a little petti- 
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coat, perhaps, that had, by Shan's busy 
fingers, been manufactured out of some 
bright piece of stuflF, which, considered 
specially magnificent, had, on this account, 
been put aside for " the darling child." 

The basket now was filled with pieces of 
serge, calico, and flannel, all rather coarse 
than otherwise. It might have been un- 
natural perhaps, but Gladys never could 
persuade herself to care much for the 
numerous forms of fancy-work with which 
so many women occupy not only their 
fingers but their minds. She had rather 
scandalized Lady Caroline at first, by 
begging that all her father's clothes might 
be given to her to mend, not being well able 
to realize the fact that patching, darning, 
turning, making, and remaking, for herself 
or others, would be for the future a thing 
unknown to her, and she felt at a loss for 
something wherewith to occupy her fingers 
at such times as reading was inadmissible. 

In her perplexity she applied to her old 
friend, Mrs. Hammond, who had been ready 
with suggestions, and supplied her also with 
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material to be turned into garments for the 
poor, amongst whom she had a large circle 
of acquaintance, both in the parish and out 
of it. Lady Caroline had nothing to say in 
objection so long as Gladys kept her huge 
ugly basket hidden away in the morning- 
room, and so the poor old despised thing 
came to be part and parcel of her surround- 
ings. Sometimes a source of good-humoured 
merriment to the gentlemen, in their 
occasional visits, but always to Gladys full 
of tenderest memories of the days when as 
a little child she had sat at the dear, 
faithful-hearted woman's feet, hugging the 
cat, watching Shan's busy fingers, and 
listening to the nursery-rhymes and fairy 
tales of which she seemed to have an 
inexhaustible supply. 

But it was not of these things Gladys 
thought, on the October morning of which we 
write, as she sat in an easy lounging-chair, 
a book open before her, and in her hand a 
sock, one of a set she was knitting as a 
Christmas present for her foster-father. To 
neither of these, however, did she seem to 
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be attending, for the book had, for the last 
half an hour, been open at . the same page, 
some of the stitches in the sock she held 
had dropped off the needles, while the ball of 
yarn attached to it had jumped out of her 
pocket, run round the leg of the table, and 
then proceeded to a distant corner, to see 
what further mischief it could get into. 

That morning. Jack opening, at breakfast, 
a letter from his aunt. Lady Chichester, had 
suddenly exclaimed, — 

"Well, if that is not just like Hugh's 
cheek ! to scribble a border all around aunt 
Fanny's letter, over the immaculate margins 
she so scrupulously leaves. There is a 
message for you, Gladys," he said, passing 
the letter to her ; " perhaps you would like 
to see it." 

Gladys took the letter almost mechanically, 
wondering what message could come to her 
through such a medium ; half hoping, half 
fearing, what it might contain. 

" We are told, old fellow, to be thankful 
for small mercies," Hugh said ; "so re- 
member you are properly grateful to me 
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for thus enriching an epistle which without 
it would, you must acknowledge, be of a 
character the most prosaic. I have read my 
mother's effusion of course, just to see that 
she put in her h's ; and, having nothing 
better to do, proceed to add an illuminated 
border. We have a charming spinster of 
five-and-forty staying at Trenance now — a 
sweet thing, whose very presence suggests 
Eden. How can it do otherwise, when she 
wears a symbolical coiffure^ a chignon, apple- 
shaped, built on the summit of her head, 
two long, smooth curls, strongly suggestive 
of serpents' coils, falling on her shoulders 
(one of them fell, by-the-bye, a little too 
far the other day, dropped bodily into her 
soup at luncheon — a fact, I assure you. 
Imagine my feelings, when I had been flirt- 
ing desperately with her five minutes before). 
I am sorry, for your sake, old boy, that, 
having roused your interest — or curiosity 
rather — space does not permit me to gratify 
it. My love to them all, but most especially 
to Gladys — ^you are not to add yours, do 
you understand, for I have the right of a 
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previous acquaintance ; as, although a new 
cousin, she is an old friend of mine." 

That was all. Gladys had laughed as she 
handed the letter back, but there was a 
shade of disappointment in her eyes ; and 
now, sitting alone, she felt more annoyed with 
Hugh than ever. It was just like him — but 
that made it none the less trying — that he 
should take no notice of her letter, and the 
request it had contained, and then send 
such a cool message, just as if she had never 
written, leaving her still in this anomalous, 
false, uncomfortable position. It was rather 
too much, and Gladys gave an impatient 
gesture, that sent poor old Shan's basket, 
and all its contents, rolling off the chair at 
her side. 

There was something now to be done ; 
and by the time work, needles, pins, 
scissors, bodkins, reels and balls of cotton, 
and it is impossible to say what else, had 
all been picked up and restored to order, her 
indignation had to a great extent subsided ; 
and sitting down once more, she began to 
take up the dropped stitches in her knitting. 
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After all, what did it matter ? Why 
should she care so much, even if he hesi- 
tated to release her from that foolish promise 
so rashly made ? Nobody was ever likely 
to love her enough to make the keeping it 
a difficulty ; but — and she glanced towards 
the piano, and a strange, wistful, yearning 
look came into the fair face, as she seemed 
to hear a deep, rich voice, that in its 
thrilling sweetness might have made the 
very angels fold their wings, and hush their 
songs to listen, while still in fancy she felt the 
lingering pressure of a strong hand as it 
clasped hers, in saying perhaps, simply good- 
morning or good-night, but in a tone that 
spoke so much more than the mere words 
implied ; as she again saw a stern mouth 
softening into tenderness, in the way it had 
so often done at her approach ; while grey 
eyes, full, seemingly, of earnest feeling, 
gazed into hers, as though seeking to read 
in them an answer to some xmuttered prayer. 

But what was she thinking of? and 
Gladys covered her face with both hands, 
while the blood rushed to her very temples, 
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as though the walls had eyes, and were 
crying shame on her for having indulged in 
such dreams ; and her father's words kept 
ringing in her ears, ^^ Only the foreign 
manner, which, while it means nothing 
serious, does not imply disrespect." How 
dreadfully hot the room was; one of the 
windows must be opened. 

In a minute Gladys was trying to raise 
the heavy sash; but before she could lift 
it, Mr. Russell and Karl passed with their 
guns ; and the latter, catching sight of her, 
leaned his against the trellis-work outside, 
and came to the rescue. It was embarrassing, 
doubtless, to be brought thus face to face 
with the subject of her thoughts, before the 
vivid blush they had called up had had 
time to die out from her cheek. But she 
need hardly have expressed her thanks for 
the service rendered in a manner quite so 
chilling ; as, without even looking at Karl, 
she turned to her father, asking if she might 
ride Cosmo to Caradoc, as she wanted to go 
to the Rectory, and also to some cottages in 
the parish. 
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■ 

"I do not quite know what to say, my 
dear," Mr. Russell replied, not liking to 
hesitate in granting any request she chose 
to make, but not entirely pleased with the 
idea. "Cosmo has always behaved very 
well with you hitherto, certainly, but I am 
not sure of his temper. You see, I should 
not mind if I were able to accompany you ; 
but I am going to Hereford after luncheon, 
and shall not return until to-morrow." 

"But, father, I am not a bit afraid. 
Cosmo is always as quiet as possible with 
me, and I do so enjoy riding him. Cannot 
Preece go with me ?" 

" That of course, my dear ; but I wish I 
were not going away myself." 

"Will Miss Russell accept my escort?" 
Karl said, rather stiffly, not having yet 
forgotten the tone in which Gladys had just 
now addressed him. 

Mr. Russell looked as though the idea was 
a relief, for Karl was a good horseman ; but 
the girl not noticing this, and still angry 
with herself for a weakness no one had wit- 
nessed, answered, coldly, — 
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" Thank you, Herr Meyer, Preece will be 
quite equal to taking care of me, I am sure. 
Besides, I am going to see some poor people 
as well, and I could not think of keeping 
you waiting about at cottage-doors"; and 
then, smiling at her father, but not even 
glancing at his companion, she turned away 
from the window, took up the book she had 
been reading, and left the room. 

This ride had been a sudden resolve with 
Gladys, for, warned by the great jump her 
heart had given when Karl's hand for a 
moment touched hers in opening the win- 
dow, she determined that the best chance of 
restoring to order her mind, her fancies, her 
feelings, or whatever it was that made her 
so foolish, would be to get a good gallop, 
and on no horse but Cosmo, who had been 
broken in for her, and who was still suffi- 
ciently restive to give any rider quite 
enough to think of and to do in managing 
him. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ITS RESULT. 



Even judges the most hypercritical must 
have allowed that Cosmo was certainly as 
fine a creature as one could well see; a 
bright bay, clean-limbed, well-shaped, with 
small ears, full, intelligent eye, and coat like 
satin, he was to all appearance a perfect lady's 
horse, while, as regards temper, he possessed 
just sufficient mettle to make the controlling 
him a matter of some credit to his rider. 

This last it was that made Mr. Russell 
hesitate as to the wisdom of letting 
Gladys mount her favourite horse when he 
was unable to accompany her; but to the 
girl herself this spice of temper, not vice, 
was Cosmo's greatest attraction. On horse- 
back fear was a thing unknown to her, and 
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she had akeady fought one or two small 
battles with the spirited animal, but he 
was beginning to learn that he would have 
to give in, and liked his rider none the less 
for that consciousness. Directly he caught 
sight of Gladys coming down the broad 
steps in her riding-habit, he greeted her in 
equine fashion by giving a short whinny of 
recognition, and stood quietly as a lamb 
while she spoke to him, and, indeed, until 
she had mounted; then, thinking he had 
done wonders in the way of submission, he 
began to toss his head, to paw the ground, 
and indulge in certain Terjpsichorean eccen- 
tricities that his rider had not the slightest 
objection to, in fact rather liked than other- 
wise, and her spirits began already to go up 
fast. 

What a picture the pair made, Mr. Russell 
thought, as coming out to see her off, and 
give the groom some directions before going to 
the station himself, he stood for some minutes 
watching the fearless grace of her seat, and 
the firm though light hand with which she 
held the reins. *^ There would be little fear 
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of her coming to grief," he said, to himself, 
^^ even were Cosmo really bad-tempered, 
instead of simply skittish, as befitted his 
years." And doubtless, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, there would have been no danger, 
for, once started, the creature was as meek and 
tractable as horse could be; while Gladys her- 
self, riding the whole of the way to Caradoc 
too fast to allow of anything like day-dreams, 
and enjoying thoroughly her rest at the 
Rectory, her tea, and long talk with Mrs. 
Hammond, and her visits to the cottages 
hard by, appeared, for the time at least, 
to have quite got rid of the complaint 
for whose cure she had undertaken the 
expedition. In returning, however, when 
they were about half way home, Preece 
rode up to her side, and touching his 
hat said, ^^ I beg your pardon, miss, 
but indeed I don't think Kosmer'U 
like the threshing-machine in the field 
yonder; 'tis a fearful noisy one, too. 
Hadn't I better ride on and get them to 
stop it ? " 

^^ No, certainly not, Preece," Gladys said. 
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decidedly. " Cosmo must learn to like such 
things, or at least to put up with them. 
Come, my beauty," she added, patting his 
glossy neck, and by a slight movement of 
body and reins, that the horse well under- 
stood, urging him into a canter, thinking to 
ride past the object of Preece's anxiety; 
but in vain, for they had scarcely reached 
the gate of the field in which it stood before 
Cosmo, taking her by surprise, suddenly 
wheeled round, and was not to be pulled up 
till he had left it a hundred yards at least 
behind him. 

This was not to be sufiered; and once 
more Gladys brought him up, this time 
quietly to the same spot ; but within a few 
paces of the noisy machine Cosmo stood 
stock-still, and all the coaxing that Gladys 
was mistress of could not induce him to 
move one step further. 

The groom, who was mounted on a quiet 
hack of mature years, who would scarcely 
have started had a pistol been fired off under 
his nose, here came up, at her request, and 
rode on in front of Gladys, to see if that would 
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have any eflfect. But not a bit of it, Cosmo's 
blood was up, and he had no notion of being 
cheated into doing what he disapproved of. 

" Indeed, miss," said Preece, " but you 'd 
better let us go around the other road." 

" Is that the way you train your horses, 
Preece ? I have heard that if, when they 
are wilful, you once give in to them, you 
lose all chance of control for the future." 

^^ Well, miss, that 's true enough, but then 
for you 'tis different ; perhaps if you would 
get off and let me lead him past. Indeed, 
but his eye do look dangerous " ; which was 
perfectly true. The small ears too were 
lying back in such a suspicious manner as 
would have made a more experienced horse- 
woman than Gladys tremble for the result 
of a contest; but the rider was no more 
inclined to give in than the horse. 

"No, Preece," she said; "having once 
tried to make him go past, 1 mean him to do 
it," and with these words she turned and 
rode back again some little distance along 
the road they had lately traversed; then, 
urging the horse into more of a gallop than 
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a canter, she once more attempted to ride past 
the subject of contention, this time taking 
care that there should be no turning round. 
There were some signs of hesitation on 
Cosmo's part on approaching the dreaded 
spot, and then an attempt to plunge and 
rear ; but Gladys had not, as a child, ridden 
so frequently bare-backed across the common 
for nothing, and she kept her seat better 
than her temper, which was apparently 
beginning to fail, if one might judge -from 
the look of determination about the small 
mouth, and the slight lowering of brow, 
with which she gave Cosmo, for the first 
time since she had ridden him, a sharp cut 
with her whip. 

This had some effect, inasmuch as the 
horse dashed forwards in the desired 
direction, and in a moment, as it seemed, 
had left field, threshing-machine, and even the 
groom, miles, miles, behind. He meant going 
now, there was no mistake about it, and once 
past the object of his dislike, there was no 
stopping him. Gladys held the reins still, 
certainly, but they might have been silken 
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threads for all the power they had in holding 
him in, for Cosmo had regularly ^' bolted," 
and, as his rider knew, the only chance was 
to let him tire himself out. 

Would it be possible for her to hold on, 
though ? That was the question. Already 
she began to grow dizzy, as hedges, trees, 
fields, rushed past in one confused line on 
either side, and Cosmo,, as yet, showed no 
signs of weariness, while her left arm felt 
almost paralyzed from the strain upon it. 
Still, while panting, breathless, and aching 
in every limb, rapid thoughts chased each 
other through her mind as to what had 
brought about this accident : her own 
wilfulness, overruling her father's better 
judgment, her refusal to accept the groom's 
advice, her pride and temper, the cut that 
she had given the horse. It was all her own 
fault. But, oh, would Cosmo never give 
in ? Must she perish thus ? she asked her- 
self, blinded and sick with fear at the con- 
sciousness that, so exhausted as she was 
growing, she could not keep her seat much 
longer. 
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Still the horse went on, on, on, with 
unabated speed, while, in a sort of phantas- 
magoria, Gladys saw herself carried to her 
home insensible, perhaps dead ; the conster- 
nation there woidd be, the misery of the 
groom into whose care she had been put ; 
above all, her father's anguish; and, while 
eyerything seemed to whirl aromid her, 
although she still kept her seat, and held on 
to the bridle, as though in that her safety 
lay, from the depths of her heart went up a 
prayer to Heaven, ^^0 God! forgive me. 
Spare me this once ; for his sake, spare my 
life." 

Was it heard ? 

Karl, feeling too moody and discontented 
to take pleasure even in his friend's society, 
as soon as Mr. Russell had left, started for a 
long solitary ramble, with no companion 
beyond a cigar and his own not very 
enlivening thoughts. 

About two miles distant from Llanfair 
Court there rose a peculiar conical-shaped 
hill, that went by the name of the '' Sugar- 
loaf," and Karl, with the passion for climb- 
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ing which had grown up in his childhood's 
home in the far Bavarian Tyrol, calling to 
mind that this was the only eminence in the 
neighbourhood, insignificant or otherwise, 
whose acquaintance he had failed to make, 
determined to bend his footsteps thither. 

The Sugar-loaf was, in itself, not par- 
ticularly attractive, being rather peculiar 
than picturesque ; but one thing it possessed 
in a greater degree than the much finer 
mountains from which it held' itself aloof, 
that was an extensive bird's-eye view of the 
whole surrounding country; and, having 
reached its summit, Karl, with a lazy, 
indifierent gesture, rather as if it were a 
thing the prospect required of him, than 
because he looked for any pleasure to be 
derived from it, took from its case the field- 
glass that hung from his shoulder. He had 
already smoked in the ascent three cigars, 
but even these failed in having their usual 
effect ; he was still, apparently, as restless, 
as uninterested in anything the world could 
offer in the shape of pleasure and amuse- 
ment, as he had been on starting. 
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Strange that a capricious word from a 
young girl should affect so powerfully one 
who had never before been supposed deficient 
in either physical or mental strength or self- 
control ! But so it was ; and with careless, 
indifferent glance his eyes rested on hill and 
dale, moorland and meadow, mansion and 
cottage, placid lake and silvery stream, all 
these had lost their charm for him. Had 
there been two armies contending in the 
plain to the right, this sight might have 
roused some interest in a son of Mars who, 
seemingly now so apathetic, had, so report 
said, been, during the Austrian campaign 
three years before, distinguished for his 
valorous exploits and contempt of personal 
danger ; but it is doubtful, for it is only too 
true that in natures even the most unselfish, 
and possessing the widest sympathies, the 
smallest thing that affects them as in- 
dividuals is infinitely greater in its 
influence than considerations which may 
be of vital importance to society at 
large. 

And yet Karl was scarcely to be blamed 
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just now, if blind to the beauties of nature, 
he took to speculating as to which of the 
many high-roads and by-roads stretched out 
before him, a certain bay horse with its blue- 
habited rider, was likely soon to be tra- 
versing. She ought to be returning before 
long. Karl looked at his watch. Five o'clock. 
It was time for him too to think of 
descending the mountain side. But ever and 
anon, in walking, he scanned the country 
with fresh interest, arising from the idea 
that had just suggested itself to his mind, 
buoyed up by the hope of seeing, even in 
the distance, a slight girlish form, which to 
him had grown, during the last few weeks, 
to be the embodiment of all that was fairest, 
loveliest, and most to be desired in the 
world. 

What was that speck in the distance ? 
Karl stopped, and raised the glass to his 
eyes. He had got more than half-way down 
the hill now. 

In a moment, , with an exclamation of 
dismay, he was dashing, scrambling, head- 
long down, regardless of zig-zag paths, of 
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easier modes of descent, careless of rocks, 
natural pitfalls, briars, anything, save the 
one object, which was to get, to the foot of 
the hill at a spot where an unfrequented 
grass-grown road ended in a deep gravel- 
pit, whose precipitous sides were unprotected 
by any sort of fence or barrier. 

What had the glass brought within the 
range of his vision to give a look so ghastly 
to the sun-burnt face? To cause that hur- 
ried, neck-breaking descent of the rugged 
mountain-side ? To have filled the dauntless 
heart with sudden terror? 

Only a horse, madly rushing, tearing 
along the road; a small head without any 
sort of covering, a cloud of gold-brown hair 
floating in the breeze ; a slight figure, sway- 
ing helplessly to and fro, as though every 
minute must see it fall to the ground 
stunned, or, perhaps, dragged along. Good 
heavens ! Was not that enough to make a 
man's blood run cold had he never seen the 
rider in his life before ? 

If, where the roads diverged, the horse 
had only taken the turning to the right; 
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there might have been some chance then of 
their getting home in safety ; but, alas ! the 
animd, as though anzioi to i;zsh to ite 
own destruction, was coming straight along 
the deserted grass-grown path towards the 
gravel.pit. 

In a moment, should Karl not be able to 
get there in time, the crash must come, all 
would be over, and nothing of horse or 
rider would remain but a disfigured, lifeless 
mass, lying crushed, motionless, and hardly 
to be recognized, some thirty feet or more 
below. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



RESCUE. 



Thank Heaven ! lie was there at last ; and, if 
it were in the power of man to do it, her 
life should be saved. The horse's step, now 
distinctly to be heard coming nearer and 
nearer, sounded scarcely so loud as the beat- 
ing of Karl's heart, as he planted himself in 
the middle of the road, prepared either to 
stop the animal in its headlong course, or to 
be himself borne down with it, it mattered 
little which, so that the creature were only 
checked or turned aside. If he were 
trampled down, or even killed, Karl thought 
that was of small account in the chance of 
saving a life so much more precious than his 
own. 
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In anotKer minute they were in sight. 
Gladys, unconsciously, had just dropped the 
reins, which flapped wildly to and fro ; but 
the small hands, still with an instinctive 
feeling that her only safety lay in this, 
clutched the pommel of the saddle with the 
same despairing energy that makes a drown- 
ing man cling to a floating spar, even after 
he has lost all sense of his position, except, 
perhaps, some vague overpowering con- 
sciousness of danger. 

But, in a moment, a stronger hand than 
hers was on the bridle ; the horse, suddenly 
pulled up by a grasp of iron, reared, and, in 
doing so, would have thrown his now help- 
less rider, had she not been caught, she 
did not know by whom or how, for 
exhausted nature had at length given way, 
and every spark of consciousness had so 
completely gone that it would not have 
been possible for her to have held on a 
minute longer. 

Cosmo might go where he pleased now ; 
Karl cared little — into the gravel-pit, or into 
a worse place, if there was an abode of 
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pimishmeat into which beasts, for their mis- 
deeds, might be sent. 

Grladys was safe, and Karl could afford to 
be indifferent to every thought besides. 
There was a great joy throbbing in his 
heart as he carried the unconscious girl to a 
narrow glen hard by, where a little laughing 
spring came running out from its home 
amongst the rocks, singing as it went to the 
blue forget-me-nots that fringed its banks, 
little wotting, as it flowed, of griefs, 
anxieties, of pain, sin, sorrow, or any of the 
passions to which human life is, for the most 
part, given up. 

Joy there was, no doubt, to Karl in the 
thought that to him it had been given 
to rescue Gladys from a violent death, 
happiness too unspeakable in having her 
even thus all to himself; in carrying her, 
insensible though she might . be, pressed 
closely to his heart; in having the small 
head resting on his breast, the fair face, that 
had grown so very, very dear, so close that 
with the slightest movement, he might have 
touched it with his lips; in feeling some 
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stray locks of the wavy hair, which was 
altogether loosened now, winding themselves 
around his neck, as though, on the young 
girl's part, they would, embracing, thank 
him for having rescued her. 

But she must be thought about ; for the 
soft cheek, on which the long dark lashes 
rested, was as colourless almost as the 
flowers of the wild convolvulus that flung 
themselves across the narrow pathway ; those 
that had not yet closed their eyes in expec- 
tation of the coming night, looking at 
Gladys, as though in that pale, fragile, 
drooping form, they recognized one with 
whom they might justifiably claim kindred. 

Reaching the shallow brook, Karl laid his 
burden gently on the grass, still with one 
arm supporting her, while using every means 
that love or experience would suggest to 
revive the fainting girl. 

Once, and once only, he raised the small 
white hand that he was chafing to his lips, 
and although he would almost have given 
his country, glory, honour, love of kindred, 
everything that he had hitherto held dear, for 
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the right to do so, not for an instant did he 
bend his face to hers. In his large chivabrons 
heart, that was beating now so hard and fast 
in remonstrance at the restraint a strong will 
put upon it, she was a something sacred in 
her loveliness, her innocence and uncon- 
sciousness, and he could not, without 
her leave, have pressed his lips to hers, 
even if the doing so would the next 
moment have opened to him the gates of 
Paradise. 

It might have been ten minutes, it might 
have been half an hour, he never knew how 
long, before the faint pink flush of dawning 
consciousness flickered back into the fair 
face so anxiously watched ; and as, at sun- 
rise, the fleecy clouds, first catching sight of 
the source of day, blush rosy-red beneath 
the ardour of ApoUo^s glance, so Gladys, 
waking now to full intelligence, opening her 
eyes, and finding who was bending over her, 
gave signs unmistakable of returning con- 
sciousness by the crimson which rushed into 
her cheeks at meeting the gaze of eyes in 
whose depths passionate love was written in 
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too plain characters even for her to mistake 
their silent eloquence. 

But was he her life's sun, or ever likely to 
be ? Had any one asked Gladys a few short 
days ago, she would, with no shade of hesi- 
tation, have answered in the negative. But 
now there was something more than joy and 
thankfulness at her safety in the thrill she 
felt when, rising with Karl's help, she leant 
against him still, not strong enough to stand 
just yet entirely alone, although it was not 
weakness altogether that made her tremble 
so. 

^^How did I come here?'' presently 
Gladys said, as she sat down on a piece of 
rock. " Where is Cosmo gone ? I thought 
I saw you in the road, and then I fell." 

^'You did not fall. Miss Russell," Karl 
said, simply. ^' The horse was going towards 
that precipice that you see yonder. I was 
just in time to stop him, and then I brought 
you here ; that is all." 

''All!'' Gladys said, holding out both 
hands with an impetuous gesture of gratitude, 
while the sensitive lips quivered, and her 
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eyes swam full of tears. " Only, that I owe 
to you my life, which has lately grown to be 
so sweet ! How shall I ever find words to 
express all the thankfulness I feel ? " 

'^ Meine Herzgeliehte^^^ Karl said, con- 
vulsively clasping her hands in his, ^^ there 
is no need of thanks. I must have done the 
same even for an enemy, and how much more 
for one who is dearer to me than life itself. 
Do you not know, Tnein Liebchen — you miist 
know— that I would die ten thousand deaths 
rather than suffer a single hair on that dear 
head to come to harm ? " 

In another moment, had Gladys vouch- 
safed pne little smile, a single word, an 
answering glance, he would have been at 
her feet, and the love, kept back, it seemed 
to Karl, now so very long, — such love as in 
its soul-absorbing intensity, its passionate 
devotion, natures weak, vain, or selfish, could 
neither inspire nor feel, — must, in all the 
overwhelming force which made the strong 
man's voice grow tremulous as he spoke, 
have, been poured out before her. 

But Gladys had drawn her hands away, 
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and was leaning, with drooping head, against 
the tree behind her. ^^ Please will you let 
me go home," she said, with just such a 
weary, helpless, pleading voice as that in 
which a little tired child begs to be taken 
up and caxried. 

A swift, sharp pang of disappointaient 
shot through the brave, strong heart, that 
would, — ah, so willingly, — ^for her sake, 
have faced death or torture in any form ; 
but, with the large-souled unselfishness that 
marked his character, he firmly put aside for 
the time all personal feelings or considera- 
tions, thinking only of what might best 
contribute to relieve her evident distress. 

^^ You are very weak and tired, Fraulein," 
he said, without attempting again to take 
her hands in his, and speaking not coldly, 
but in just such a tone as her father might 
have done. " Forgive me for being so 
inconsiderate ! You shall go home, indeed, 
as soon as we can manage it. Would you 
mind waiting here alone for a little while, 
that I may go and get a carriage sent for 
you ? " 
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"Perhaps Cosmo may not be faraway," 
she said. 

" But you surely would not think of 
mounting him again ! " Karl answered, 
remonstrating, and yet admiring the courage 
she displayed. " If the horse were mine," 
he added, with an angry gleam in his eyes, 
at the thought of the peril to which a life so 
precious had lately been exposed, *^ I would 
have him shot before a day had passed." 

" Oh, no, I am sure you would not, if you 
knew the truth. It was not the horse's fault 
at all ; it was only mine. I was wilful, and 
lost my temper too. I am sure, if he is near 
and you can find him, he will take me home 
quite well. I should be happier to make 
friends with him at once ; besides, with you 
I need not fear," she added, in a lower 
voice, as though involuntarily she had 
thought aloud. 

Karl could then and there have gone down 
on his knees and thanked her for those last 
words ; but the only chance of keeping his 
resolution, to say or do nothing more that 
would be likely to agitate her, lay in going 
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at once ; so, saying that if Cosmo could not 
be found, he would hurry on to Llanfair 
Court and get a carriage sent, and assuring 
her that she should not be left a minute 
longer than was necessary, he turned and 
walked rapidly away. 

The little birds had hushed their songs, 
and were sleeping up aloft in their breeze- 
rocked cradles; of the sun nothing could 
now be seen except his golden footprints; 
even the bees were growing drowsy, and 
only a stray one here and there hummed 
out, " Good-night " to the last flower it 
kissed in hurrying home. So none there 
were save the trees, the murmuring brook, 
and the distant mountain-tops to look on the 
young girl, as with clasped hands she knelt 
upon the grass, her heart filled with a great 
thankfulness and a yet greater pain, while 
her lips, still quivering, moved with words 
of which no human ear could catch the 
import, so softly were they uttered; but 
I think the angels bore upon their wings 
to heaven murmurs of gratitude for a life 
given in answer to an incoherent cry for 
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aid ; I think there was a prayer, too, for the 
one through whom deliverance had come, 
an entreaty for help to see the right, 
amidst nimierous perplexities, and for 
power to choose and keep to it. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



COUTE QUE COUTE. 



K^ARL found the horse standing by the side 
of a hedge, about a hundred yards distant, 
not attempting to crop the short, sweet 
grass growing near, but hanging his head 
like any school-boy in disgrace, and looking 
altogether as ashamed of himself as animal 
could well be. His glossy coat was flecked 
with foam and covered with dust ; and, on 
the whole, Cosmo was rather a pitiable 
object than otherwise : his spirit was so 
subdued too, that he followed Karl like a 
dog, scarcely requiring to be led to the spot 
near which his mistress waited. 

Hearing their footsteps, Gladys walked 
slowly and wearily to meet them j but her 
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first thought was to ^^ make it up," as children 
say, with Cosmo. 

'' We were naughty and self-willed, were 
we not, dear, both of us ? But we will try 
to behave better for the future," she said, 
smoothing his crest, and kissing him between 
the eyes. The noble creature appeared to 
understand perfectly what she said; put 
his nose into the hand held out, and rubbed 
his head against her, whinnying gently, as 
though to promise everything she chose to 
ask; and Gladys, satisfied, turned and 
suffiered Karl to mount her, saying, " You 
see he is quite good when I treat him 
properly." 

Karl thought he had learnt each expression 
of her changeful face ; but as, in the gather- 
ing twilight, they went along the road toge- 
ther, there was a shade on it he had never 
seen before, and one which pained him, he 
hardly knew why ; a something that spoke 
of more than weariness, or even physical 
discomfort ; a sort of hopeless, pathetic look 
he could^ not comprehend. 

It was plain that she had understood his 
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hasty, impetuous declaration of love ; the 
consciousness showed itself in every action, 
in the sudden lowering of eyelid, or turning 
away of the soft eyes themselves, whenever 
he looked up ; in her silence, in the constraint 
of manner that every minute appeared to 
increase; all these seemed to say that she 
was not indifferent; and yet, if he were 
loved (and ah, how fervently he prayed it 
might be so!), where was there cause for 
sadness ? 

Very slowly they crept along the road, 
for Gladys ached so in every limb that once, 
when for a moment the horse broke into a 
gentle trot, she was not able to repress an 
exclamation of pain, and from that moment 
Karl had kept a tight hand on the bridle. 

They had passed the lodge at last, and for 
a long time scarcely a word had been 
spoken on either side. Karl's heart was 
too full of love and anxiety for utterance. 
He dared not trust himself to open his lips, 
for, although it was hard to understand her 
manner, there was no mistaking that his 
words of love had given Gladys pain, and 
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he determined that to-night, at any rate, he 
would not risk distressing her again; and 
although he could not force himself to talk 
upon indifferent topics, yet he kept silence 
on the one which filled his every thought. 

It was quite dark now, but already the 
lights at the Court could be seen, shining as 
though to welcome them home. ^^ They 
must all be at dinner now," Gladys thought^ 
and in the midst of fatigue and anxiety of 
mind, she found room for a sensation of 
thankfulness that her father was away. 
There was no pne else who would notice 
her prolonged absence much, or be troubled 
at it. 

Lady Caroline sat in the drawing-room^ 
in faultless toilet, and nowise, seemingly, 
more ruffled in mind than appearance by 
the non-arrival of two of the party, although 
it was already nearly a quarter of an hour 
past the time at which they usually sat down 
to dinner. 

Lilian was at the piano, bestowing upon 
the most patient of Persian cats some rudi- 
mentary instruction in the science of har- 
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mony; while Jack, not by any means so 
unconcerned at his friend's non-appearance 
as Lady Caroline appeared, amused himself 
by trying the respective merits of several 
seats in the room, varying this diversion by 
occasional journeys to one or other of the 
windows, where he would disappear for a 
a minute behind the heavy curtains, and 
gain what satisfaction he could by gazing 
into the darkness outside. 

" How restless you are. Jack," said Lilian, 
looking up at her cousin, and giving her 
suffering pupil a moment's peace. ^^ One 
would think you had an imaginary police- 
man all the time at your elbow, telling you 
to ^ Move on.' What a pity Miss Proctor is 
not here to see you ; she is always looking 
out for examples to impress things on my 
mind, and you would come in so nicely 
now, after the discourse I had to day on 
the laws of motion. I wished such a trouble- 
some man as Sir Isaac Newton had never 
been bom. ' Why don't you find something 
to do ? ' — as you are always saying to me." 

^^ When / bestow a lecture, my dear, I 
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always at the same time endeavour to set a 
good example, which I cannot say you are 
doing now." 

^^Am I not? How could I be better 
employed than in improving Taffy's mind ? 
He has nearly learnt his ' rheumatic ' scale, 
as I used to call it. But, talking of cats, 
you always say I forget everything I learn ; 
can you tell me who was eaten by cats, and 
had his bones made into knife-handles ?" . 

'^ Not a very important fact in history, 
or you would scarcely have remembered it, 
young lady. However, I have no objection 
to telling you ; it was Artaxerxes the Third, 
as far as I can recollect.'' 

'' Really, Jack, I believe you know every- 
thing. No ; one thing I can do, and you 
can't — that is, pronounce the Welsh names, 
or spell them either. You can no more 
say Cwmdawdwr, or Pwllgloyw, or Rhos- 
llanerchreigog, than I could have done a 
year ago, or than I could talk in Hebrew 
now. I don't believe you can even say 
the double 1, and it is as easy as possible 
when once you get the knack of it. You 
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have only to ^ elevate the tip of your right 
reverend tongue to the roof of your episcopal 
naouth, and hiss like a gander/ as the Welsh 
parson said to the bishop." 

But the bishop ended in a pout, for Jack 
was, as usual, dreadfully rude and inat- 
tentive. This time, in fact, he had actually 
gone right away while she was talking, and 
was standing at the door, exclaiming, — 

V Why, Karl ! old fellow, where on earth 
have you been ? And Gladys, too ? My 
dear girl, you look like the ghost of Ophelia. 
What has happened ? " 

Even Lady Caroline had risen, looking 
almost astonished at the apparition of her 
step-daughter in such guise. That Gladys, 
who, if she did not think quite enough 
about appearance, was yet always neat, 
should come into the drawing-room at this 
time of the evening, in her dusty riding- 
habit, with soiled and crumpled collar, no 
hat on, and her hair hanging all dishevelled 
down below her waist, was startling, and 
almost indecorous. Lady Caroline thought ; 
and she waited for an explanation with as 
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much impatience as her reserved and tranquil 
manner ever allowed to be visible. 

Gladys would have sunk into the nearest 
seat, but Karl, observing that she was shiver- 
ing, led her to an easy-chair at the fireside, 
and then turning, told the others of Cosmo's 
behaviour, and of her narrow escape. He 
did not enlarge much on the part he himself 
had played, but Jack, at any rate, was not to 
be deceived. 

^^ I declare," he exclaimed, ^^ if you go on 
saving the lives of difierent members of the 
family, one after another, at this rate, Karl, 
we shall be like Tarpeia of old, overwhelmed 
by the weight of our obligations. But you 
are looking as tired as you can well be." 

^^ No, thanks, Hanschen ; I am not in 
the least tired. But your cousin must be 
quite worn out," he answered, turning to 
where Gladys had been sitting ; but the chair 
was empty, she had gone. 

In her room Gladys found retirement, but 
not repose; and long after the house was 
9till, and most of the others were asleep, she 
tossed from side to side, or lay, with hands 
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pressed to her burning brow, shading her 
eyes, as though even the flickering firehght 
was oppressive. 

All that duty, or even kindness, required, 
JLady Caroline had done, in sending 
up dinner, and when she found it was not 
touched, ordering her maid to take Miss 
Russell some hot mulled wine, that would 
be likely to make her sleep. She even, on 
the way to her own room, came to see 
Gladys, inquiring how she felt, and telling 
her not to think of getting up on the follow- 
ing day. 

Yes ; Lady Caroline was very kind. 
Gladys hoped she was not ungrateful, and 
yet, never in her life had she wished so much 
for a mother, to whom she might have gone, 
finding in her not only a sympathizing 
friend, but one who would have been some 
help in the perplexities that, like a tangled 
web, wove themselves about her, till it was 
diflBcult to see the path she ought to 
take. 

To her father, tenderly as she loved him, 
Gladys could not speak on such a subject ;, 
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and even, were it possible, would that be 
fair ? She feared not. Her sense of honour 
was instinctively very keen, even over- 
strained ; and where others were concerned, 
it wajs, she thought, only just to them not to 
give herself relief at their expense by going 
to her father or any one for help. 

There was not much doubt, after all, as to 
what she ought to do. That letter written 
to Hugh had been couched in the plainest, 
strongest language, but without effect, and 
having (how madly, how foolishly, she saw 
now but too plainly) told him that, unless he 
himself wished the contrary, she would con- 
sider herself bound to him in so far as never 
to become engaged to another, for her 
word's sake, there seemed nothing left but to 
dismiss Karl without giving him a syllable 
of explanation — and that ^ just as she had dis- 
covered his worth, his nobleness^ his truth, 
above all, the great love he bore her ; just, 
too, as life was, at his hands, given 
back to her, and she had learnt that without 
him it would be little worth the having ; that 
wealth, friends, position, even her father's 
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affection, would be powerless to fill the void 
when Karl, by her own act, had been driven 
away. 

What had she done to merit the fate of 
Tantalus ? — that the glimpse of an unutterable 
joy should be given her only to be turned 
aside from ? — that a cup brimful of happiness 
should be presented to her lips, which must 
be put away, and that without a moment's 
hesitation ? 

Well, complaints could under no circum- 
stances do any good ; in a case of right and 
wrong, of falsehood and truth, it was plain 
that, once seeing distinctly what she ought 
to do, there was no alternative but to choose 
that course, whatever it might cost her. If 
it were necessary that, like the Spartan boy, 
she should hide, beneath a mantle of reserve, 
a fox that tore her heart, it could, no doubt, 
be done. Nothing but determination was 
necessary. So, very bravely, Gladys told 
herself ; and yet — Whence came the swift, 
hot tears that would keep rolling down from 
under the closed eyelids, and the hands that 
covered them ? 
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Not from self - pity for the burning, 
throbbing brow, the aching limbs that 
refused to let her sleep, nor even from the 
much heavier pain which filled her heart. No, 
it was the grief she must inflict on him that 
jso distressed her ; the thought, too, that she 
must let him go away believing her ungrate- 
ful, heartless, fickle, perhaps, and altogether 
unworthy his regard. 

'' I cannot see what / have to do with it," 
said Jack, as, late on the same evening, the 
two friends loitered over the smoking-room 
fire ; ^^ I thought, from the uncommonly bad 
strokes you made at billiards to-night, and 
a certain unusual preoccupation of manner, 
that, in the prospect of such a speedy re- 
union, your heart was with your regiment ; 
that the attack of heimweh that I have been 
looking for so long, had at length, perhaps, 
arrived ; and, willing to humour you, here 
have I, for the last twenty minutes, with a 
devotion Orestes himself could scarcely have 
rivalled, been haranguing on the subject of 
German politics, in the hope of arousing you 
to some interest, and I either get no response 
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at all, or else little better than monosyllables. 
And when, finding this mild treatment does not 
answer, I attempt to apply cantharides, telling 
you that, however much you may hate the 
Prussians at heart, you will be forced sooner 
or later to join the Confederation, the Bund, 
or whatever you call it ; that Bismark will 
be too much for you, and that, having deter- 
mined on a consolidated German Empire, 
he will get it before long, in spite of the 
puny struggles of the smaller States ; here, 
when at another time you would be bristling 
like a porcupine with indignation at the 
bare suggestion, now you look up and answer 
mildly, ' How can I ever express my thank- 
fulness ! ^ " 

'' Ei! was? Did I really talk such non- 
sense, Hanschen ? " Karl replied, as he rose, 
and, with a slight yawn, threw the end of his 
cigar in the fire. '^ To tell the truth, I do 
not, to-night, feel any particular interest in 
politics, and as to returning to my own 
country, I am not at all home-sick ; I — Well, 
good-night, my friend, I will try what sleep 
will do by way of a cure. I have been but a 
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dull companion, I acknowledge, and your 
complaint is just." 

Poor Karl ! There seemed little chance of 
^^ a cure " ; for with him love was no weak, 
passing fancy, to be taken up and laid down 
again at will ; no mere pastime with which 
to occupy stray, moments that were not 
demanded for, graver things ; for having once 
taken possession, it filled his mind, to the 
exclusion, for the time, of all else. During 
the whole evening he had been, as it were, 
lost to what went on around him, for when 
Oladys left the room, she had carried every 
thought of his away with her. 

And now, as he went up the broad stair- 
case alone, forgetful of the friend he had 
just left, of his own people, of the duties to 
which, in a little more than a week, he must 
return, of everything save her, he seemed 
again to see the brown eyes looking into his 
with an expression of something more than 
simple gratitude; he felt the soft clasp of 
her hands, before, at his imguarded words, 
she had withdrawn them. In fancy, once 
more he saw the vivid blush, the trembling 
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consciousness with which, unable to stand 
alone, she had clung to his encircling arm. 
Ah, he would give a year out of existence, 
only again to hold her thus for one short 
moment. 

Was she awake now ; suffering, perhaps, 
with not a creature near to care for her, or 
to sympathize ? — Karl paused for an instant 
as he approached the door whose very thres- 
hold he could have kissed, for love of the 
little feet that of tenest passed over it — or did 
she sleep, perchance, and, dreaming, think 
of him ? 

He scarcely dared to hope so much ; and 
yet, had there been dislike, or even indiffer- 
ence in her heart, one so honest would surely 
have said the truth at once, and not kept 
him in suspense. Yes, he would be patient 
and wait. To-morrow must soon come, and 
then — well, then he would see her, and if love 
had any power in begetting love, she should 
be forced, by the very strength of his passion, 
to care for him a little. 

Karl's patience meant pacing up and down 
his room for half the night ; but he was not 
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by any means unhappy, being buoyed up 
with hope, and filled with such fond dreams 
as only lovers know. One envies, and yet 
at the same time pities, those poor souls that 
are infected; for how often, after all, the 
object of their desire turns out to be a bles- 
sing as unsubstantial as the butterfly a child 
pursues ; if it flutter upwarc^s into heaven's 
blue vault, or even settle where he cannot 
get at it, even while he weeps, it is believed 
in ever as the fairest, dearest, loveliest thing 
earth could have given, and has denied. On 
the other hand, perhaps the prize comes 
within his reach. How eagerly he grasps-it, 
holds it fast, and carries it home that all the 
world may see how rich he is ; but when he 
comes to look upon the treasure so coveted, 
so eagerly desired, what does he find ? — A 
little heap of dust. 

Is not loss better, after all, than disen- 
chantment ? 

It is well for lovers, perhaps, that they 
cannot see the disappointment written on 
their fairest dreams. And what did the 
wished-f or morrow bring to Karl ? 
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For tlie whole weary day, no sound of 
the voice that was sweetest music in his 
ears; not a sight of the face and form he 
loved so well. Only this : — 

*^Dear Heer Meyer, — I know I shall, 
after all that- has happened, seem both insen- 
sible and ungrateful in writing, as I do now, 
to ask you, to beg you, never again to 
address me as you did yesterday. I cannot 
pretend to have misunderstood your words, 
and indeed, I am not indifferent to such 
love as they expressed, but since I can never 
promise to return it, my only course is to 
tell you so at once, and to entreat you 
neither to write to me to-day, nor, when we 
meet, as we probably shall to-morrow, to 
attempt to renew the subject ; it would only 
cause us both unnecessary pain. I should 
like the last part of your visit to be as bright 
as possible ; so, if you can, please forget all 
that has passed, and only think of me as of 
one who will always pray for your happi- 
ness. 

^^ I remain, in all sincerity, yours, 

^'GrLADYS Russell." 
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Karl knew nothing of the desolation of 
heart, the distress of mind, with which 
Gladys had penned these words ; nothing o£ 
the struggle it had been to her to write at 
all. He saw only the cold, hard sentences,, 
the talk of ^'gratitude," the calm assnrance^ 
that she could never promise to love him,, 
the desire that he might be " happy," for- 
sooth ! — as if that were possible. It was sheer 
mockery; like giving a hungry man a stone^ 
presenting an empty cup to parched and 
fevered lips, or piling up the grate with 
blocks of ice, and telling a man to warm 
himself. 

And was this soulless, apathetic being the^ 
one on whom he had lavished such a wealth 
of love? Eoused to sudden indignation, 
Karl tore the letter into shreds, and, flinging . 
it on the ground, set his heel upon it for a 
moment, as though, by that means, to crush 
out the impression that had been made uponj 
his heart. But, seized with as sudden com- 
punction as though it were Grladys herself 
he had been using roughly, ho gathered up 
the pieces, gazing at them with eye and. 
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lip both softening into tenderness ; for, had 
not her hand touched them? Yes, cruel 
and heartless the letter might be, but he 
should not have used it so. 

How diflferent he had thought her, too! 
But he had lived in a fool's paradise, and 
the sooner he got out of it the better. Yes, 
she should certainly have her will ; he would 
not refer again to a subject so unwelcome. 
So he talked to himself, trying, by cherish- 
ing wrath, to drive love from its resting- 
place, and in so far succeeding that on the 
surface no sign of it was to be seen ; but all 
the time, far down in his heart, was a con- 
stant gnawing misery, and, beneath this 
again, the same deep yearning tenderness 
for her with whom, as he tried to persuade 
himself, he was indignant. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

NATURE TAKES ITS REVENGE. 
** Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret." 

It was a marvellous thing for Griadys, who 
had never known an hour's illness, to keep 
in her room for two whole days, still there 
was excuse enough, so every one thought, in 
the stiffness she must naturally suffer from ; 
and she was not allowed to feel lonely, for 
her father constantly kept looking in, as 
though to assure himself of her safety, after 
the terrible risk there had been of his losing 
her altogether. Lilian, too, brought basket- 
loads of flowers and the much-enduring 
Taffy, by way of contributing to her sister's 
amusement. Even Jack sent up the new 
number of a magazine, in which he had 
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marked some passages for her perusal. So 
Griadys had no right to feel lonely, for there 
was only one person of the whole party of 
whom she heard nothing. And yet, strange 
to say, though she had entreated Karl not 
to write, yet now, with human nature's' 
inconsistency, she began to wish for some 
token, however small, just to show that he 
was not angry with her. But nothing came; 
not so much as a message, or an inquiry as 
to how she did. 

On the second day. Jack sent to remind 
Gladys that it was his last evening, and to 
ask if she did not intend to make her 
appearance. To which she answered, ^^ Yes," 
having no valid excuse to oflfer for shutting 
herself up; for to all appearance, she was 
quite as well as ever, and only a very close 
observer might have remarked a slight 
shade under the eyes, that had there been 
seemingly any cause for sorrow, would have 
told a tale of broken rest and of tears sup- 
pressed. 

Gladys dressed early, and went down, 
thinking to fin d the drawing-room deserted ; 
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but her father and Karl were both there, for 
they had been out fishing, and come in 
about an hour before, soaking wet ; and such 
a catastrophe involving a change of some 
sort, they had economized labour, and got 
ready for dinner at once. 

Karl greeted Gladys stiffly, hoping she 
had ^^ recovered from the effects of her ride," 
just as though he had only heard of it from 
a third person ; and then, turning away, he 
took no further notice of her, but continued 
his conversation with Mr. Russell, not seem- 
ing to be in high spirits certainly, but still 
talking calmly and sensibly, as was his wont 
when not under the influence of any strong 
excitement. 

Gladys declared to herself, over and over 
again, that this was just what it ought to be — 
in fact, what she had wished for — but when 
during dinner he did not address a single 
word to her, and studiously avoided even 
glancing towards her, she began to be filled 
with vague terrors as to whether she had, 
in the confusion of mind that succeeded her 
accident, actually mistaken the import of his 
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words two days ago. If so, what would he 
think of the letter she had written ? 

A pang of disappointment shot through 
her heart at the idea that, perhaps, after all, 
he did not now care for her, and, more than 
that, never had done so. Karl's present 
coldness was teaching'Gladys the state of her 
own feelings more eflfectually than anything 
else could possibly have done. 

Still, as the evening wore on, he showed 
no further consciousness of her presence than 
courtesy demanded. Only once, when, 
without knowing it, she had looked at him, 
the secret her lips would not utter speaking 
in a language for whose eloquence eyes were 
alone responsible ; on meeting their pleading 
gaze he had started and turned away, won- 
dering to himself how, with a character to 
all appearance so sincere, she should possess 
a fape that seemed created but to mislead 
those who put confidence in its expression. 

But Lilian was begging him to sing. 
^' Now, Herr Meyer, you really cannot have 
the heart to refuse, when you are going 
away to-morrow." 
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It was for Gladys now to start, as she 
bent over the book on her lap. She had not 
thought he meant to leave for another wee k 
but perhaps he would yet stay, for M 
Eussell was saying, — 

" How we shall reconcile ourselves to 
parting with you both, Herr Meyer, I 
really cannot tell. I wish it were possible 
to persuade you to keep to your first arrange- 
ment, and to stay a few days longer, or even 
until we go into Sussex." 

^^ It is hard to express, Mr. Russell,'^ Karl 
answered, with an intonation that showed he 
spoke from his heart, not because he thought 
politeness required it, " how sensible I am 
of all your kindness. I shall never, as long 
as I live, forget it, but I am not able to 
remain longer. I must rejoin my regiment 
next week, and have arranged to stop a day 
or two, en routes both in Oxford and London. 
It would be disgraceful to leave England 
without even' visiting the latter. And now, 
what would you have me sing, Fraulein ? " 
he added, turning to Lilian. ^^ It is, as you 
say, my last evening, and therefore, although 
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not in good voice, I will do my best. What 
ahaU it be ? " 

" Oh, that lovely Volkslied,— 

Wie ist es moglich dann 
Dass ich Dich lassen kann. 

I know papa likes it better than anything 
else.'' 

And so did Gladys too, — ^poor girl ! And 
yet she wished it had not been chosen, 
especially if he meant to put such meaning 
into the words, — 

" Hab' Dich so herzlich lieb 
Das glaube mir. 
Du hast das Herze mein 
So ganz genommen ein 
Das' ich kein and'res lieb 
Als Dich aUein." 

Not in good voice, did he say ? How, 
then, should each tone thrill through her, 
each word find an echo in her feelings, 
each note an answering chord in her heart, 
that vibrated till it was positive pain to 
listen. 

Gladys was not given to being hysterical, 
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but there was a sudden tightening in her 
throat, a sensation of choking, as though 
suppressed feeling, if she tried it too much, 
would, in return, attempt to strangle her; and, 
able to bear it no longer, she slipped through 
the door at her side unobserved, and, gaining 
the library, went by this means out into 
the hall, past the billiard-room, along a 
narrow passage, and into the morning-room, 
where, in the dim firelight, secure from 
observation, and safe from being overheard, 
she flung herself upon the couch, sobbing 
her very heart out ; all the pent-up misery 
of the two long days finding vent at last in 
the tears she had determined to keep back ; 
all the feelings that had been smothered for 
so long, and fought against, rushing over 
her with a force that almost made her 
tremble at their intensity. 

But Griadys suddenly held her breath, for 
some one had entered the room and gone to 
the piano. It was a step she knew only too 
well. In another minute Karl had brought 
a pile of music to the fire, which he stirred 
into a blaze, in order, apparently, that 
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he might see to select some particular 
piece. 

Suddenly he stopped and listened. Was 
fancy mocking him, or did he hear a 
shuddering sobbing sigh, suppressed almost 
before he had time to turn round. No, 
imagination did not deceive him ; there was 
the gleam of a white dress on the red sofa- 
cushions. Griadys was there, in trouble and 
distress, too, about something. All the 
fictitious wrath that he had raised against 
her melted away in a moment at this 
thought. But then, it had nothing to do 
with him. Perhaps it would be better that 
he should leave the room ; his presence 
might only annoy her. Yet, no ; it was 
impossible. He must just show some sym- 
pathy for her distress. Any friend might 
do that. 

^* Miss Russell," he said, coming to her 
side, " are you ill, or in pain ? Why are 
you in such grief ? Can I do anything to 
help you ? — or would you rather I should go 
away ? " 

There was no answer in words, for 
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Gladys, choking yet with stifled sobs, could 
not find voice to speak ; but both her hands 
clasped round the one he had just now 
gently laid on them. 

She did not, at any rate, want him to go ; 
but still Karl could not dream that, after the 
letter he had received, she could possibly 
regard him with any feelings save those of 
the coldest friendship. Unselfish she was, 
he knew, and perhaps more tender-hearted 
than he had thought ; it might be pity for 
the pain she had inflicted that caused these 
tears, and he must not* allow her to be 
miserable on his account. 

'' Gladys," he said, his own voice growing 
husky — '^ let me for this once call you so — if 
I have anything to do with this distress, put 
me out of your thoughts entirely ; for, what- 
ever the cause, I cannot bear to see you 
grieving thus. I must not be so false as to 
deny that it will be like tearing my very 
heart out to go away to-morrow, with little 
chance of ever seeing you again; but I 
think by-and-by I shall be more contented 
if I can believe that you are happy, and 
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that you look upon the time that we have 
spent together as one you would not blot 
from your remembrance." 

Still there was no answer ; but it was not 
the silence of insensibility, rather of sup- 
pressed emotion ; for, as Gladys lay with her 
face buried in the cushions, the couch shook 
beneath her. 

" What can I say ? " Karl went on. ^^ If 
it be on my account that you are sad, you 
have no cause for such a feeling. There is not 
the smallest thing for which you need 
reproach yourself. If fault there has been, 
it was in my presumption and over-con- 
fidence, not with anything that you have 
said or done. Believe me, meine Liehe,^^ he 
said, kneeling down by her side, and speak- 
ing in the low, deep tone, half tremulous, 
half earnest, into which his voice always 
dropped under the influence of strong 
emotion, " I would rather have known and 
worshipped you, even though hopelessly, 
than I would receive the homage of all the 
world besides. So you see there is no need 
to be sorrowful; it is not your fault that 
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you found it impossible to love me. I know 
you are generous and unselfish — compas- 
sionate, too, I think. But do not distress 
yourself. Why should you care so very- 
much ? '^ 

*^ Because — ^because — I cannot keep it 
back ! " — and she had flung both arms 
around his neck — "because I love you, 
Karl." 

Scruples, pride, shyness, resolutions, aU 
were swallowed up, for the time, in the 
overpowering force of a great love. 

And as for Karl — well, he thought there 
had never been such nepenthe in a few 
broken syllables before. He was positively 
breathless with delight, and could not find a 
word wherewith to attempt even an expres- 
sion of happiness so indescribable. But, 
somehow, words seemed scarcely to be 
needed; and where is the vocabulary in 
any tongue that will supply such powerful 
enough to express the strongest emotions of 
the heart ? Happily for mankind, love has 
a language of its own ; too subtle, perhaps, 
for the tongue to utter or the pen convey. 
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but one which, by instinct, every heart is, 
for itself, able to supply. 

With the double selfishness for which 
lovers are no more to be blamed than are 
the joyous birds in southern climes for not 
troubling themselves as to the fate of those 
condemned to dwell in colder regions, both 
to Karl and Gladys the four walls of that 
room bounded, for the moment, all their 
thoughts; the whole world might almost 
have been swept away, and they would 
scarcely have noticed it, so that they were 
left but to each other. 

^' HerzUebcheriy and do you really love 
me ? Tell me so once again," Karl said at 
last. "And that dreadful letter meant 
nothing, did it, after all ? " 

" Oh ! I had quite forgotten," Gladys 
exclaimed, as, rising, she put aside the hand 
that would have detained her, and going to 
the fireside, stood there with averted head. 
^^ I have been very wrong," she said. " No, 
do not touch me, do not speak to me again, 
till you have heard the truth. I cannot 
take back the words that I have spoken ; but 
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still we must part, just as though I had 
never uttered them. It is impossible to 
explain. I know you will think me weak 
and fickle, but that I must endure. Good- 
bye." 

Feeling was too strong for stoicism now, 
though ; and, while her words were calm, 
the hand Karl took in his was cold as ice. 
Neither had she will or power left to make 
the slightest show of resistance when, as 
though to protect her even from herself, he 
folded his arms about her, as if by this she 
could be shielded from all troubles for the 
future, whether real or imaginary. 

"Darling," ho said, "do you think it 
possible that I should consent to be dismissed 
in this way ? I have the right now, the right 
that your love gives me, to inquire what 
shadow it is that you think comes between 
us. Mein susses Kindy you must tell me ; for 
your sake now, as much as for my own, I 
ask it." 

" But I should be doing what is false and 
wrong." 

" Dear, will you not trust me to decide ? 
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I swear to you that if I think so too, I will 
not say another word ; whatever it may cost 
me, I will give you up. Is your opinion 
of me so low that you cannot do this, 
Gladys ? '' 

" Yes ; you are right," she answered. "I 
will tell you all " ; and on this, in broken 
whispered sentences, she spoke of the rash 
promise and half engagement with Hugh, 
that, in childish ignorance of her own heart, 
and utter inexperience of the world, she had 
made ; she told him, too, how Hugh had 
taken no notice of the letter sent to beg that 
he would release her. But although, in 
speaking, so far from shielding herself at 
Hugh's expense, she took rather more than 
her fair share of blame, Karl saw no foolish 
weakness, as she feared, in her having made 
such a promise ; to him there was nothing 
visible but the pitiful nature, the tenderness 
of heart that had prompted it, and the 
honesty and truthfidness that had made it 
impossible for her by any shuffling or self- 
deception to explain away the same, even 
when it stood between her and happiness. 
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" Is that all ? " he said. '' Dear child, you 
trouble yourself unnecessarily. I look upon 
the keeping of a promise in quite as sacred 
a light, I hope, as you do ; but, from its 
very nature, the one to whom unthinkingly 
you made it has power to release you, and 
of course he will. No man, setting aside 
generosity, could possibly be so wanting in 
all proper pride and self-respect as to refuse. 
He has not, I should' think, received your 
letter, or at any rate, must have misunder- 
stood it. I am going to Oxford, as you 
know, to-morrow, I shall be sure to see him^ 
and it will be all right." 

There were no more dewdrops, nothing 
to be seen but sunshine on the face the fire- 
light lit up now. Karl said it would be all 
right, and Tie must know, for he was never 
wrong, she thought. 

'^ The man is a coward ! " Karl went on ; 
^^ or he never would have acted in the way 
that you describe. I shall know how to 
deal with him, mein Schdtzchen ; do not be 
afraid." 

'^ But," and Gladys looked alarmed at the 
VOL. n. I 
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expression of the face she had a minute 
"before gazed up at with such perfect confi-* 
dence; '^ you can be very fierce," she said, 
half joking, half in earnest, "and I am 
afraid, though not for the reason you sup- 
pose. Promise me that you will not quarrel 
with Hugh on my account, whatever he may 
do or say ? " 

Karl hesitated. 

" Give me your word," she pleaded. " I 
know I can trust to that. You will not 
refuse to grant the first thing I have ever 
asked you. Promise me, dear.^^ The last 
word was breathed so low, that none but a 
lover's ears could have caught it ; and what 
lover, hearing, would have refused to accom- 
plish even impossibilities ? 

" On my honour, Liehste^ I promise you," 
Karl answered. "He may be angry — it 
will perhaps be but natural that he should — 
but for your sake, if even he were to strike 
me, I would not return the blow. I will not, 
either, ask you now to plight your troth to 
me ; it would not be fair, for you are in a 
manner bound still ; but wait imtil I return, 
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in two days' time (as I can do by travelling 
all night), and then you will be mine, mine 
altogether, Gladys. Do you imderstand, my 
own, what that implies ? My promised wife ! 
Your father is so good, I am sure he will not 
refuse. I shall go back to Germany so 
happy, Gladys, for I shall be thinking all 
the time that I have a right to return, and 
claim the sweetest bride in the whole wide 
world. Oh, darling ! I think none was ever 
so blest as I am." 

" But Karl, if you should not be suc- 
cessful ''; and the tears welled up into |pier 
eyes again at the bare thought of such a 
possibility. "We ought not then to meet 
again ; I am afraid I should forget my word 
and everything, if you come back ; and then 
how miserable it would be afterwards ; some- 
how, when I am with you, I cannot see 
things ; if you were to ask me now, I think 
I should, at your bidding, forget it all.'' 

" But then, Geliehte^ you know quite well, 
I would not for the world persuade you to 
do a thing unfair ; no, I can safely say that, 
were I to be unsuccessful in my mission, I 
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woiild not return ; but there is not the 
smallest chance of that ; you will certainly 
see me in two days' time. And look, darlings 
I shall then have something to tell you about 
myself; it would give some girls pleasure, 
hut you are so different, I scarcely know if 
you will care. Gladys, how can I ever pay 
you for the happiness you give me? A 
whole life's dedication seems to me a small 
return ; for if you were a cottage maiden, 
if you were only half so fair and good, and I 
could bring a crown and sceptre and lay 
them at your feet, I should still feel that the 
greatest honour in the world would be the 
right to call you mine." 

^^ I should not like you better if you had a 
crown and sceptre, Karl — not so well^ I think ; 
and how can you talk of gratitude, when I 
owe to you life itself, and — and," she 
whispered, hesitating, ^^ something that I 
value still more ? Perhaps I should not speak 
so now, but it is so hard to keep back all one 
feels. I cannot do it when I am with you. 
But we must not stay here longer, they will have 
missed you abeady from the drawing-room." 
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'^ Yes, you are right, as you are always, 
meine Liehe. I could stay here for ever, I think; 
hut Jack will he coming in search of me if I 
do not take care ; and as you wish that until 
my return none should he told, I must, I 
suppose, try to smother my happiness ; it is 
a thing though more diflScult to hide than 
pain. But, Liebchen^ you will not go hack ; 
you are tired, and want rest. I will say good- 
bye to you here — we start so early to-morrow." 

^' It is only for two days," Gladys said, as 
though in remonstrance with herself for 
l)eing so loth to part. 

''Yes, only that Geliehte^ but it seems an 
eternity to me." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



BAFFLED. 



You are going it at a fine pace, Hugh, my 
boy; just at the beginning of term, too." 

'' You mean that little dinner at the 
Mitre last night, eh, Jack ? Well, a quiet 
game at ecarU can't hurt a man much, I 
suppose, or hazard either, iniquitous as you 
seem to think it, so long as one is on the 
winning side, and doesn't get caught by the 
Proctors. You would get into no end of a 
row, I Ve no doubt, if you were to be less 
immaculate, or attempt to break the smallest 
regulation ; but I wasn't born yesterday, my 
dear fellow, and I take good care to keep 
out of their clutches. I am glad enough to 
see you back, of course, after all the ^ moving 
accidents,' and ^hairbreadth 'scapes,' you. 
have been going in for ; but, as far as I am 
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concerned, you may trust Hugh Chichester 
to take care of himself. I have the greatest 
faith in my luck, for it has never played me 
false yet. If, for my misdeeds, I were 
sentenced to be thrown from the top of 
Christchurch tower, I verily believe I should 
alight uninjured on my feet, I have that 
much of the feline nature about me. But 
talking of cats suggests Waddles, their 
born enemy ; he has dyspepsia, you will be 
sorry to hear ; the result, it is to be feared, 
of solitary poaching expeditions. I was 
afraid the old man would be found out, and 
slung up by the governor's orders, to the 
highest tree in the park — a trial my feelings 
would not have stood, so I sought his safety 
in flight, and to this is due my coming up 
in such good time." 

^^ I must confess I wondered when I got 
your letter dated from St. Anselm's, and not, 
as I expected, from Trenance." 

^^ You might well. Waddles is not duly 
grateful for the devotion that made me with- 
stand the temptation of my father's wine 
(which is much better, by the way, than what 
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he sends me), the influence of my mother's 
tears, even the charming society of the 
lovely Miss Pinchbeck, and all on his 
account. I hope the fair spinster won't take 
my loss too much to heart ; I should have it 
on my conscience if she were to go off like 
her fatheD, who, I am told, for some years 
before he died, lived under the impression 
that he was Adam, and whenever he could 
escape, used to be found (in piiris naturaUhuSj 
of course, representing our first parent in a 
state of innocence) standing in the garden, 
beneath the shade of a peculiar apple-tree, 
which he had named the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. They say he made pious 
efforts to induce the late Mrs. P. to personate 
Eve, but without success." 

^ ^ I believe you invented the story your- 
self, Hugh." 

" No, on my honour I didn't. Miss 
Pinchbeck was not my informant certainly ; 
but I had it on the best authority." 

^^ Well, I must really be off. I have no 
end of things to do, and did not come to 
look you up on my own account this morn- 
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ing ; but my friend Meyer wanted to be intro- 
duced to you — ^has something to say, he tells 
me. He is, however, as mysterious as the 
man in the iron mask, and I cannot, for the 
life of me, imagine what he is after, unless 
he would induce you to join some secret 
society, of which, amknown to me, he is the 
agent. However, I am not responsible; 
only, Karl, don't stay more than half 
an hour — do you hear? — for if you are 
determined to be off this evening, I 
must trot you round, and show you some- 
thing of the place. I will meet you on 
Magdalen Bridge — or, stay, say that shop in 
the High Street — you remember it — where we 
stopped to look at those engravings ; I am 
not going to insult you by impressing 
punctuality, for I know you are like a 
chronometer. But I say, Hugh," Jack added, 
popping his head in once more before finally 
retreating from his cousin's room, where, at 
Karl's urgent request, he had conducted him 
as early as could be on the morning after 
their arrival, " I wish you would persuade 
our friend here to take a glass of wine, for 
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he has a good day's walking before him, and 
he did not even make a pretence of eating 
breakfast this morning." 

"Heigh ho!" said Hugh, with a slight 
yawn, as he put the decanters on the table, 
" I thought the auctioneer's hammer was 
never coming down ; it has been going, going, 
going, for so long with Jack; not that I ever 
find him de trop ; but as you have something 
to communicate, Herr Meyer, of too private 
a character even to be shared with a ^ man 
and a brother,' or rather, a familiar friend 
and a cousin, I was, for once, anxious to get 
rid of him. I am naturally curious, I 
acknowledge, and patience being a virtue 
whose cultivation was not attended to by 
those who had the care of my education, I 
am all attention and anxiety to hear what 
you have to say. Does it concern the 
general public, or are private feelings alone 
involved? The former, I conclude, since, 
though not unknown to me through Jack's 
and Lilian's reports, I have never had the 
honour of meeting you before." 

During the conversation between the 
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cousins, Karl had been part of the time look- 
ing at Hugh, measuring him as a skilful 
fencer does a probable antagonist ; part of 
the time he had been gazing out of the deep 
embrasured window, on to the picturesque 
quadrangle below, the grey stone-work and 
quaint gables on the opposite side, the 
chapel, with its tall windows and numerous 
buttresses, the old ivy-clad entrance gate, 
ail had a something venerable and attractive 
about them that fascinated him unconsciously, 
but scarcely occupied his thoughts. 

How should they ? Who hears the tiny 
raindrops pattering amidst the roar of a 
noisy cataract ? What navigator, piloting a 
valuable ship along a dangerous coast, or 
through narrow tortuous straits, with only 
uncertain charts to go by, stops to inquire 
whether the scenery is beautiful ? What 
barrister, when a great case is pending, one 
on- which, perhaps, his reputation rests, cares 
whether he have white bread or brown, eggs 
or bacon for his breakfast? And what 
interest was Karl likely to take in any sub- 
jects of ordinary importance when his whole 
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life's happiness, and that of one he loved far 
tetter than himself, depended — strange fata- 
lity — ^upon the will of a man who seemed to 
have little idea of anything beyond what 
touched his own ease or pleasure ? 

Hugh stood with his hands in his pockets, 
leaning listlessly against the mantel-piece, 
and looking at his visitor with an expression 
of,. ^' Why don't you begin? I am waiting. 
Out with it ! What is this mighty secret ? " 

But Karl found it much more difficult to 
broach the subject than he had at all antici- 
pated. The stake he played for was so high, 
you see ; he knew his ground so little, and 
one false move might ruin everything. 

^^ My coming here on such an errand may 
seem strange to you, Mr. Chichester," he 
said, at last ; " that I, hitherto imknown to 
you, except by name, should be deputed by 
one with whom you have been intimate, to 
speak on a subject that until lately was 
known only to you and her." 

'^My dear sir, I can't for the life of me 
understand what you are driving at. Who ? 
When? Where? How? What about?" 
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Hugh's voice and words expressed the 
most thorough astonishment, the most unaf- 
fected mystification ; but there was a shifting 
light in his eye, a slight change of colour, 
that showed he was not quite so unconscious 
as he would fain have appeared. This did 
not escape Karl's observation, and, with a 
slight curl of the lip he could not suppress 
(anything like shuffling was so hateful to 
him), he said, — 

'^ Miss Russell wrote to you some weeks 
ago, I believe, a letter, to which you returned 
no answer, and she is anxious to know if you 
received it." 

"Yes, of course I did; and as for the 
answer, she shall have that, and I hope a 
satisfactory one, when we meet; though 
what the deuce it has to do with you, I can't 
conceive." 

" There is justice in what you say, Mr. 
Chichester, looking at it from your point of 
view," Karl replied, calmly, determined not 
to be provoked at Hugh's tone. " I must seem 
intolerably impertinent. I come to ask you 
to do a generous act ; and the least that can 
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be expected of me is that I should deal 
honestly and straightforwardly. You know 
what Griadys is ; and can you wonder that, 
before I had been in Wales two weeks, I 
loved her with all my heart and soul ? I 
knew nothing then of the promise she had 
made to you — ^whether exacted justly or not, 
yoib best know — if I had^ perhaps I should 
have gone away, I cannot tell; but now I 
find that she returns my love, in justice to 
Aer, I can do no other than ask you to give 
back a promise which, by one scrupulous 
almost to excess as she is in her love of 
truth, is looked upon as sacred, and as much 
worthy of regard as the most . solemn vow ; 
while at the same time, as I think she told 
you, it is nothing but a source of regret, and 
a burden to her." 

'^ Confound the fellow ! " Hugh muttered; 
'Hhis beats everything I ever heard in the 
way of cheek ! — It is all very well," he said 
aloud; ^^but there are two sides to every 
question. Here am I, as good as engaged 
to a girl ; you come in, take a fancy to her, 
and persuade her to like you, or at least 
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into thinking that she does ; and then, with 
all the sang-froid imaginable, demand that I 
should give her up. I am very much obliged 
to you, but I have no intention of doing 
anything of the sort." 

For several minutes Karl did not answer, 
as he turned and appeared to be absorbed 
in the contemplation of an engraving of a 
well-known actress, that graced the opposite 
wall ; and it was only by the firm set of his 
lips that the struggle with fast rising anger 
showed itself. 

''Mr. Chichester, be generous," he said, 
at last, coming once more to where Hugh 
stood, playing an imaginary game of speli- 
cans with the spills on the mantel-piece, 
while Karl's voice trembled, as he spoke, vdth 
irrepressible feeling. ''Be generous; it is 
not for myself, it is for hex I plead. I ask 
you to do no more than I would under like 
circumstances; and I swear to you, if I 
thought it would be for her happiness, I 
could go away this moment, and never look 
on her sweet face again, though the possi- 
bility of life without her seems to me some- 
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thing worse than death. But I do not come 
to speak about myself, and I cannot suppose 
that what I might feel would affect your 
conduct in any way ; but surely her happi- 
ness is of some account." 

'^ I have yet to learn that the neat little 
arrangement you suggest would be for her 
happiness," Hugh replied, still in the same 
tone of attempted insouciance^ although there 
was a dogged expression creeping into his 
face, which might, if Karl had not been 
too much agitated to notice it, have shown 
him that, in some respects, he misjudged 
the character he had to deal with ; for none 
are so obstinate, upon occasion, as your plea- 
sure-loving, easy-going men, when anything 
really stands in their way. 

A strong mind may be reasoned out of a 
prejudice, a weak one never. 

The only way of managing such, is by 
treating them as the Irishman did his 
pig; and if Karl had but known it, a 
little diplomacy would have done more for 
his cause than such downright sincerity 
and straightforwardness. Unfortunately, a 
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Machiayellian policy, in small things or great, 
was not in his line ; he judged others (as 
we all do) by himself, and acted accord- 
ingly. 

^^I have yet to see that it would be for 
her happiness," Hugh said. 

'^ Have you not that letter, in proof of 
what her wishes are ? " 

^' How do I know under what influence 
she may have written it?" Hugh replied, 
in a tone that was almost insulting. *^ I 
liave no doubt she has been persuaded to 
look upon you as a sort of hero, a Chevalier 
Bayard ; and I, being absent, sink into 
insignificance ; with such a formidable rival 
in the field, my claims are exactly nowhere. 
But women arc all alike, a few words of 
flattery will turn any girl's head; I under- 
stand a little more about them than you do, 
seemingly, and it is a great mistake to 
suppose that in a few months hence Gladys 
will even remember your existence. The 
girl whom you would persuade to throw 
me overboard, is no angel of constancy, as 
lier conduct proves. But I flatter myself 

VOL. II. K 
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I know how to deal with such freaks. She 
may be a great deal prettier than most 
girls, but is certainly noways superior to 
them in knowing her own mind. So, as I 
mentioned before ^ I think, I have not the 
remotest intention of complying with your 
extremely modest request ; the present state 
of affairs suits me, and I have no desire 
to change it. 

" You may thank Heaven, from your soul," 
said Karl, in a voice low with smothered 
passion, ^' that you are not in Germany, and 
that I am pledged not to injure you, or 
those dastardly words, of her whose name 
you are not worthy to breathe, should be 
the last you ever uttered." 

Hugh cowered a little before the wrath 
which blazed in his opponent's eyes ; and, 
laughing nervously, he stooped, and began 
to pull the ears of his dog, who was sleeping 
quietly on the rug. 

''But I am not going to quarrel," Karl 
«aid, calming himself by a powerful effort ; 
'' I promised her I would not. Once more 
let me entreat you — ^let me pray you, Mr. 
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Chichester, as you have any hope of 
heaven, to be generous,^ and not wreck 
the happiness of two human beings for the 
sake of a fancy. I assure you I have 
told you nothing but the truth about her 
feelings." 

There was no answer, save a slight 
squeak from Waddles at the usage he was 
receiving. 

"Is it any use for me to promise," Karl 
went on, "that, as the price of her freedom, I 
will give Gladys up, and never see her any 
more? Better I should be banished than 
that she should endure a life-long bondage. 
It is nothing more nor less than that ; for, be 
assured, so far from loving you, the little 
regard she once possessed would turn to 
hatred if — " 

" We have had quite enough of this, I 
think," said Hugh, whose courage came back 
when his opponent once more took to plead- 
ing. "Your arguments are apparently all 
used up, since you are reduced to recapitula- 
tion. I may spare you trouble, and myself 
annoyance, by assuring you that eloquence 
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on such a subject is entirely thrown away 
upon me, and there is no necessity, as far as 
I can see, in prolonging this interview. 
Allow me to wish you good morning,'* 
he added, glancing significantly at the 
door. 

"And is that to be my final answer?" 
Karl asked, his pride lost in the anxiety he 
felt not to give up while the slightest chance 
of success remained. 

" It certainly is," Hugh replied, walking 
towards the window, as though by turning 
Iiis back to preclude any further attempt 
at argument. '^ I wish you a pleasant 
journey, Herr Meyer. May I also express a 
hope that you will not suffer from sea-sick- 
ness in crossing, the weather promises to be 
rough." 

Had he stood face to face with him, Karl 
was so chafed beyond endurance that no 
power on earth could have prevented him 
from knocking Hugh down ; but he could 
not strike an adversary whose back was 
turned, and as Hugh never stirred from his 
position by the window, there was nothing 
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left for Karl but to leave without another 
word. • 

And so he went, out into utter darkness, as 
it seemed to him. Was there such a thing as 
justice in heaven or in earth, that would 
suffer this to be? Must he, in truth, give 
Gladys up ? He could not do it. Surely a 
broken promise was of small account, if it 
involved the ruin of two lives! And 
Hugh had surely forfeited all claim to 
fealty. But would Gladys, with her high 
sense of honour, think so? That was the 
question. He thought he could persuade her. 
Why had she told him not to come back 
again ? 

There was no time for letters now to pass ; 
he must be with his regiment in less than a 
week at Munich. But should he not return 
to Wales at once, and tell her that such a 
vow as she had made to Hugh was certainly 
not binding; that it would be an overstrained, 
false notion of truth and honour that would 
lead her to destroy both his happiness and 
her own for such a scruple ? But then he 
had promised that, if unsuccessful, he would 
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not return ; all that he could do now was to 
telegraph. If she would consent to see 
him, only for an hour ! But then, dare he 
persuade her to do what she considered 
wrong ? As for himself, he felt too dazed to 
form any judgment of the case at all. He was 
only conscious of one great overpowering 
wish that filled his soul — to behold her once 
again, if only to hear her voice, to hold her 
hand for one brief moment in his own He 
would telegraph, begging her to let him see 
her before he left England ; and then she 
should decide, Karl thougiit, shifting (as 
men, even the most generous, are prone 
to do) the weight of a moral responsibility 
on to a woman's shoulders. 

So Karl mused, as he walked mechanically 
to the spot where Jack a^vaited him; but 
instead of going the round of colleges, of 
admiring fine architecture or cultivated 
nature; instead of visiting museum or 
library, an hour later found him stretched on 
his bed at the hotel, with throbbing head and 
fevered pulse, in a condition of mind and 
body that threatened something very like 
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brain-fever. However, owing either to a consti- 
tution more than usually strong, to his friend's 
watchful care, to prompt and skilful medical 
aid, or to all three combined, the next day- 
he was going about the same as usual, his 
face, if changed at all, rather more stem 
than formerly. 

And, after all, what has the world to do 
with what lies beneath the surface ? The 
heart may writhe and shed tears of blood, for 
what it cares, so that the eyes are dry. And 
why should we waste pity ? Karl is not the 
only one, by many hundreds, who hides a 
spirit's desolation under a calm exterior ; for, 
in life's great theatre, as upon the mimic 
stage, breaking hearts are expected often- 
times to carry smiling masks. 

Accustomed as they are to carrying 
messages of direfiil import, the telegraph 
wires might, had they been conscious, have 
trembled at having to bear words fraught 
with such bitterness as these. 

" I have not succeeded ; but may I come, 
if only to say good-bye? Do, if you can, 
say ' Yes.' " 
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Such was the message borne to Wales; 
the answer only this : — 

^^ It is better not ; but, believe me, I shall 
never change. May God bless and keep 
you always, Karl. Grood-bye." 
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CHAPTER X. 

m WHICH WE FIND THE WORLD A FEW MONTHS 

OLDER. 

The weather was growing oppressively hot, 
and some of the least eager in the pursuit of 
pleasure (meaning by this, be it understood, 
what society gives to its devotees under that 
name) were not sorry that the season would 
soon be at an end, and that London was 
already thinning fast. They were beginning 
to long for fresh, pure, bracing air, in lieu 
of crowded rooms; to wish for the time, 
a few weeks hence, when, instead of sleeping 
through the early morning hours in sheer 
fatigue after a night's dancing, or an" evening 
filled with engagements, they might, before 
the sun grew too powerful, climb the hill- 
side, or ramble through the country lanes, 
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enjoying nature at her fairest, as those who 
turn night into day can never do. 

'^ All the wojld is mad, from high to low," 
old Horace says, and no one doubts the fact, 
although every age has its own peculiar 
maniacal developments, and not the least 
among such, in the present day, is the grow- 
ing love for late hours. We have already 
arrived at dining when our forefathers 
supped, and another century will, in all 
probability, find our children sleeping the 
whole day through, living by gaslight, and 
breakfasting at 9 p.m. Yet what is the 
use of arguing. Chrysostom, the "golden- 
mouthed," might plead, and Boanerges 
thunder out remonstrances, fashion would, 
without doubt, still hold her own, and be 
entirely unmoved; for in this and every- 
thing, custom, not common sense, will 
always rule mankind. So, living in salutary 
dread of what in the cant of critics goes by 
the name of " tall talk," and having taken 
out no licence for unlimited preaching, even 
on such a prolific theme as social absurdities, 
we are constrained, in justice to our readers, 
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to pull up ere we get lost in a labyrinth of 
wearisome discourse, in which, sleepless 
ourselves, we could not fail to give them 
sleep. 

In the pleasant, shady, flower-scented 
drawing-room of a house in Rutland Gate, 
towards the end of the brilliant, but tiring, 
season above mentioned, a young girl, of 
about eighteen, sat alone one afternoon, not 
lounging, as might have been expected, in 
one of the numerous inviting chairs scattered 
about the room, but leaning over a writing- 
table, on which a small satin-wood desk lay 
open before her. 

She is, no doubt, on such a sultry day as 
this, a pleasant object for the eye to rest on, 
in that cool, fresh-looking blue dress, as soft 
in texture as colour, and in fit as perfect as 
its wearer's form. There is something very 
attractive in the small, stately head, the 
refined profile, the delicate complexion of 
this solitary maiden ; but what have we to 
do with her, and how is she connected with 
those to whose history these pages are 
devoted ? 
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If she would only turn round, we should, 
in spite of sundry slight changes in general 
appearance, find it impossible not to recog- 
nize those eyes, whether flashing with 
anger, sparkling under excitement, melting 
into tenderness, or deep with earnest thought 
(as, to judge from her attitude, they must be 
now) ; only one ever had the like. But she 
seems too absorbed in the letter before her 
to dream of moving just at present, so let us 
look over her shoulder, and see what, in the 
way of information, is to be gleaned from 
the said epistle. 

^ Some letters, like wine, perhaps, improve 
by keeping, and this should be amongst the 
number, for it is dated nine months back, 
and runs thus : — 

" Gladys, my own — ^you must not blame 
me for calling you that still, for I will not, 
I cannoty give up such consolation as the 
thought that you are this in heart brings 
me ; indeed, I could not live without it. 

'' I hardly know how I have got through 
the last ten days. Until I arrived here, and 
was forced to occupy myself with other 
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things, I seemed dead to all except the 
thought of what I was leaving behind me. 
If it had not been for your express wish, I 
could not have gone away without seeing 
you again. Liebchen, you may be right; 
but it does seem hard that we should part on 
such slight grounds. However, I dare not 
set my judgment against yours after the way 
in which, by my impatience and impetuosity, 
I have ruined everything. 

^' I see, now that my feelings are calmer, 
and the anger I felt has in some degree 
passed away, that, although Mr. Chichester 
has used you ill, and was to me more 
irritating than I can bear to think of, even 
now, yet, had I acted reasonably, had I 
perhaps induced you to write to him again, 
had I been content to wait awhile, or taken 
any course of action rather than that which 
I adopted, there would have been more 
chance of success. 

^^I was a fool to behave as I did, for, 
putting myself in Mr. Chichester's place, at 
»<^uch a demand I feel I should have been 
enraged. Still, while I scarcely wonder now 
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at his having refused to Ksten to me, I am 
more than ever convinced that he is insen- 
sible, utterly incapable of deep feeling, and 
both physically and morally a coward; 
therefore I fear it is useless to expect him 
to behave as a man of honour ; but if I do 
him injustice, if in the end he should (and, 
darling, can you love me well enough to put 
aside your pride and appeal to him once 
more ?), or if you see cause to change your 
view of that promise by which you bound 
yourself, do not let any false shyness pre- 
vent your writing to tell me so. You would 
not if I could only make you understand 
all that you are to me — if I could only 
express the one-half of what I feel — but 
words seem so cold upon paper, and before 
I left I had no time, no opportunity. 

" Perhaps you will think I ought not to 
write now as I do, but it is not possible to 
address you coldly as a friend. Send me, if 
only one letter, to say you are not vexed. 
And do not tell me, Gladys, that I must 
forget you; if you were ten times more 
bound — if you were his wife — I could not do 
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it. Is the prisoner likely to shut, out 
willingly the little glimmer of daylight that 
creeps into his dungeon? Could he turn 
away from the one bright spot, where every- 
thing else is gloom, or try to forget the only 
thing that keeps him from despair? Such 
is the thought of your love to me, Gladys ; 
beyond it there is little else for which I 
care to live. So do not be too hard, Liebste; 
I will not go on writing if you disapprove, 
but send me a word or two this once, to 
dispel the sadness that is at times almost 
more than I can bear. 

'^ Also schreibe mir bald Theuerste, tend 
set iiberzeugt, ddss ich jederzeit bin, und 
sein werde dein, 

^^Karl." 

Gladys could do no other than answer 
this letter — ^for did not her own heart echo 
every word that it contained? Yet, while 
making no attempt to disguise her feelings, 
and vowing she never had, and never could, 
care for any other, she yet entreated him 
not to write again, unless he heard from her. 
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Still, at his request, pride was once more 
put aside, and she wrote again to Hugh. 
This time he had replied, his answer 
proving most satisfactorily — to the writer's 
mind, at least — that Gladys did not know 
what she was about ; that he liked her very 
much ; that she was as good as engaged to 
him, and was he likely to give her up, at a 
word, to that German fellow ? Even if it 
had been really her wish, of which he was 
not at all sure, he would have thought twice 
about it after the way in which her self- 
constituted champion had behaved. Hugh 
did not give her the credit for such bad 
taste as to think she could really care for 
this hero. He was coming himself to 
Cravensworthy at Christmas, and when they 
met there would be an end, he hoped, to all 
misunderstandings. 

The indignation Gladys felt on receipt of 
this letter knew no bounds. Hugh treated 
her like a child who had no mind of her 
own ; he was so insufferably conceited as to 
believe it impossible that she could be indif- 
ferent to him ; above all, he spoke contcmp- 
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tuously of Karl, whose very name he was 
not worthy to mention. Hugh might have 
the power to come between her and happi- 
ness, and certainly had exercised it, she 
thought; but any further influence on her 
fate he could not claim. He never should 
be more to her than now, and she would 
spare no m^ans of proving to him how low 
he had sunk in her estimation. So, at 
Christmas, she had gone to Wales, and 
stayed there during the whole time of his 
visit; and even in town, though they had 
perforce met frequently, she had contrived 
to avoid anything like a tete-d'tSte. 

Gladys was not by any means faultless, 
as our readers will probably long ago have 
discovered. You are quite right, iny dear 
sir, she is a most provoking and imprac- 
ticable young person at times; somewhat 
Quixotic too, and given to exaggerated feel- 
ings. All this is not to be denied, but we 
are surely not to blame, our object being 
not to tone down faults and magnify excel- 
lences till we have produced a Clarissa-like 
model of all perfection, but simply to relate 

VOL. II. L 
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facts as they occurred. There is some room 
for doubt, too, as to whether, had she been 
less Utopian in some of her ideas, there 
would have been anything to recount ; but 
we must take people as we find them, and 
acknowledge again that Gladys was often 
led away by impulse, to the subversion of 
that reasoning power in which she was very 
far from deficient when it pleased her to 
exercise it. 

Her indignation against Hugh, to wit, 
was more proportioned to the pain he had 
caused than to the actual offence of which 
he had been guilty, and she felt such 
mingled dislike and contempt for him that 
it was hard when they met to keep up even 
a semblance of civility. 

From the moment Gladys had appeared 
at her first drawing-room, there was not a 
doubt about it that she would be a decided 
success. It pleased Lady Caroline, since a 
step-daughter had to be introduced, that she 
was one of whom there was no reason to feel 
ashamed. It was gratifying to observe 
some of the best men in town gather about 
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them whenever they appeared, and she was 
quite satisfied with the air of quiet dignity 
with which Gladys received attentions that 
other girls were eager to obtain ; so, although 
they knew nothing of each other's inner life, 
still, as far below the surface as their affec- 
tion went, they were very good friends, and 
in all outward respects Lady Caroline admir- 
ably filled a mother's place. 

Once, and once only, Gladys had brought 
upon herself remonstrances; and that was 
when a coronet at whose lustre, together 
with the rent-roll that it represented, ambi- 
tious maidens had long gazed wistfully, 
and for which astute matrons had schemed 
in vain, might at the slightest word of 
encouragement have been laid at her feet^ 
and yet Gladys pertinaciously refused to see 
it. Lady Caroline could not understand the 
girl's blindness to her own interests, and 
was vexed; Lilian made the most senten- 
tious remarks, proving how differently she 
would act when her turn came; while Mr. 
Russell, though not surprised that rank or 
wealth should have small effect on Gladys, 
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and thankful at the result, for he certainly 
did not want to lose her (it is odd how 
different men are to women in this par- 
ticular), yet wondered how, with a heart so 
easily moved by kindness, and a nature so 
loving as he knew hers to be, she could 
seem so insensible^ so indifferent to all the 
homage she received. 

But there was a chapter in her life hidden 
even from his eyes; and could he have 
looked into her heart for the space of any 
one short hour during the last nine months, 
he would have found there at times an 
aching sadness, a void that even his affec- 
tion, much as she valued it, was powerless 
to fill, and in this he must have discovered 
the key to much that in her conduct was 
inexplicable. 

Lady Caroline had, on the afternoon of 
ivhich we write, gone with Lilian to the 
Botanical Fete in Regent's Park. It was 
the last for the season, and Gladys had 
intended to accompany them, but hearing 
a rumour that in all probability the 
Chichesters would be there, she had there- 
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upon declared her intention of remaining at 
home. She would deny herself to all 
visitors, she said, and take advantage of a 
quiet afternoon to write letters. 

But somehow the correspondence did 
not prosper. The weather was so sultry; 
perhaps that was the reason. Any way, 
having completed one epistle, Gladys put 
down her pen, and fell into a reverie, which 
lasted until she was aroused by the sound of 
footsteps on the staircase, and the entrance 
of Morgan, announcing, ^^Mr. Chichester.'' 

The unfortunate butler retreated as quickly 
as possible before the glance Gladys shot at 
him, for he really had done his best to pre- 
vent Hugh's entrance. 

^'My lady is out, sir," he had said; "has 
gone to the Satanical Feet, sir." 

"So Ae holds a levee^ eh, Morgan? How 
long has his majesty been in town ?" 

" Beg pardon, sir, 'tis a flower-show, like, 
that my lady and Miss Lilian is gone to." 

"Yes, I know; I met them. But Miss 
Russell is at home, is she not ? It is her I 
am come to see ; so lead on, please." 
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Morgan was not equal to the occasion. 
Besides, Mr. Hugh was a cousin of "the 
family/' and to be sure was different; and 
so, without more ado, the visitor was 
ushered into the drawing-room, and Gladys 
was brought face to face with the one person 
of all others in the world that she cared 
least to meet. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A PARTING IN WHICH NO TEARS ARE SHED. 

Hugh could scarcely have found a more 
inopportune moment for entrance than the 
present, when Gladys had just been reading 
over his rival's letter, and comparing in her 
mind the characters and conduct of the two 
men, greatly, it is to be feared, to his dis- 
advantage. He had not, of course, expected 
to find the shy, simple, unformed girl of a 
year ago ; and was, moreover, prepared for 
some display of what he termed caprice. 
He had had some experience of that sort of 
thing, and knew how to meet it; but even 
his audacity was slightly checked by the 
a,bsolutely inaccessible air with which 
Gladys greeted him, if greeting it could 
be called. 
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"Lady Caroline is not at home/^ she 
said, in the coldest and most measured 
accents, utterly ignoring, at the same time, 
his proffered hand. " She has gone to 
Regent's Park, and expected to meet you 
there, I believe.'' 

" Yes, I know," Hugh replied, for once in 
his life nonplussed, and unable to find any- 
thing more brilliant to remark, while 
Gladys did not attempt to resume her seat, 
but stood looking at him with an air that 
plainly said she considered there was 
nothing now to prevent his departure. 

But Hugh had no intention of going. He 
had not waited about for nearly a month 
past, on the chance of getting a few minutes' 
conversation with Gladys, to let the oppor- 
tunity he had just made for himself slip 
through his fingers without availing himself 
of it. He could not, with all his self- 
complacency, be blind to the fact that she 
had intentionally avoided him : that at every 
ball in which they met her card had, by 
some means, always been filled up before he 
could get an opportunity of speaking to her t 
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that she had ridden past him in the Row 
over and over again, with the most distant 
bow, while her manner to all other men was, 
he saw, frank, courteous, and even kind, 
although 'so impartial as to defy criticism 
even from the boldest and most malevolent. 

He had heard men rave about her; he 
had known many women envy her, while 
from all she commanded admiration ; but it 
was not only with the eyes of others that Hugh 
judged — though public opinion influenced 
him, no doubt, as it does you and me, although 
we pride ourselves on being the essence of 
independence in the views we take on every 
subject and occasion. Gladys now, in her 
finished grace, her ease yet natural dignity 
of manner, her faultess toilet, and in all the 
reflected light of wealth's accessories, seemed 
to him ten times more attractive, far more 
beautiful, than in the days a year ago, when 
he had been the first to tell her so. 

She had doubtless forgotten that hectoring 
German fellow by tliis time, even if she ever 
seriously cared about him. Hugh had heard, 
on no less authority than that of Lady Caroline 
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herself, of the discomfiture Lord Phoenix and 
Sir Timothy Addlepate of Oaflands, together 
with a score of others, had suffered ; and he 
really thought it quite possible that Gladys 
had a tender feeling still for his incomparable 
self, in spite of her coldness, which was 
probably assumed. At any rate, he did not 
doubt his powers of fascination, if he could 
only see her alone, and she were fairly 
brought under their influence. 

He knew the ways of girls so well. Very 
likely this pretended avoidance was put on, 
for the sake of enhancing her own value in 
his eyes ; and Hugh was determined to make 
a bold stroke for an interview ; it would be 
something to go in and win where so many 
others had failed. Gladys was, as every one 
acknowledged, by far the handsomest girl 
that London had seen for many a season ; 
she would have no end of money by-and-by 
(this in the strictest sotto voce of course); 
besides, he had always been so fond of her, 
even when she was a little unformed country- 
girl that nobody saw or noticed; some 
gratitude was due to him on that score ; and 
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as for any small misunderstandings, well, 
they would not go for much if once he could 
get her to listen to him; and so far from 
feeling that Gladys had any cause for dislike, 
he thought himself a model of constancy, 
and considered, their previous acquaintance 
rather as a trump card, which it was only 
necessary for him to play properly in order 
to get the game into his own hands. 

And so Mr. Hugh, meeting Lilian at the 
Botanical Fete, and finding out from her 
that Gladys would be alone, had, on some 
frivolous pretext, left the gardens and posted 
off to Rutland Gate. But now, as for the 
first time since that day a year ago, when 
they parted in Glenmadoc wood, they were 
alone together, the contrast that this well- 
bred maiden, in her cold self-possession, 
formed to the simple girl whom he had 
flirted with and patronized, made itself so 
plainly felt, that Hugh acknowledged to 
himself here was a much harder task than 
he had at all anticipated. 

In truth, he felt rather frightened at the 
expression with which Gladys regarded him, 
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and any attempt at his usual light style of 
conversation was out of the question beneath 
the influence of the cold contemptuous glance 
of those brown eyes, that so short a time 
ago he had seen, at a word from him, 
swimming with tears. For once, small-talk 
would not come at his bidding, and for some 
moments Hugh stood, studying, with the most 
profound attention, the lining of his hat, as 
though in the hope that some lost ideas might 
be found clinging to the artistic design that 
surrounded its maker s name. 

^^ I consider it very unkind of you, 
Gladys," he said, at last, "to have kept out 
of my way as you have done ever since I 
came up ; it is rather too bad ! " 

" I am not going to discuss this or any 
other subject with you, Mr. Chichester. 
Will you let me pass, please. I must ask 
you to excuse me. I have no doubt the 
others will be at home soon." 

" But I do not want to see the others. 
I came to see you^ Gladys," Hugh said, 
standing so that she could not reach the 
door without absolutely pushing past him. 
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^'I have not, for a long time, given you 
the credit of possessing much consideration 
for the feelings of others,'' Gladys answered, 
with swiftly rising colour, as she stood, her 
head slightly thrown back, and the short 
upper lip curling with a contemptuous anger 
she did not try to conceal ; '^ but I scarcely 
supposed you so wanting in all self-respect as 
to force your society on one who has plainly 
shown in every action that your presence is 
absolutely hateful to her." 

" But I have given you no cause to hate 
me, Gladys, that I know of, and it seems to 
me that I have some claim upon you too." 

" No cause ? - Only that, by the mean, 
ungenerous advantage you took, and the 
cruel way in which you held me by a promise 
that is a harder bondage than the heaviest 
fetters that were ever forged could be, you 
have heaped misery on my head greater 
than all the troubles I have known ; and 
now you come with that self-complacent air, 
telling me I have no cause to hate you! 
And as for any claims — the power which you 
have already exercised of shutting me out, 
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through, my own rash promise, from acknow- 
ledging a love for any other, you no doubt 
still hold, and I will not lower myself by 
entreating, as I once did, when I still believed 
you possessed some small sense of honour, 
generosity, and gentlemanlike feeling. That 
is past; but as for your thinking I could 
ever learn to regard you except with dislike ; 
I tell you, I should as soon dream of taking 
up and cherishing a serpent — no, an insect — 
that had power not only to annoy but sting 
me." 

Her words were strong, but the action 
with which they were uttered, the expression 
of her face, gave them still greater force ; and 
Hugh began to see that here was no girlish 
caprice that might be coaxed over, as he had 
thought, no feeble indignation that could be 
laughed away, or even argued down ; he 
perceived clearly, as he might have done 
long ago if they had only met, that, how- 
ever great his fascination for others (and, to 
speak truth, the women had spoilt him), 
here it would make no more impression 
than the wings of a butterfly beating against 
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the solid marble ; if he tried it on, the only 
effect would be to bruise himself. Already 
her burning words chafed him, piercing, as 
they did, through the shell of seK-esteem 
which usually served as a protection from 
all outward annoyances. 

*' Your words are stronger than they are 
polite," he replied, with ill-concealed resent- 
ment. '' I scarcely counted upon such a fit 
of heroics, or I might have provided myself 
with some sedative, both for your use and 
my own. But, look here, Gladys, if you will 
only listen to me, I shall persuade you, 
perhaps, that I am not quite so ' cruel,' in 
intention, at least, as you represent." 

^' Mr. Chichester, is it not possible to make 
you understand that the only words I could 
listen to with patience would be the an- 
nouncement that you would never cross my 
path again ? " Gladys answered, still in the 
same tone. 

" You need not be afraid that I shall 
trouble you much after to-day, my fair 
cousin, if the present state of the atmosphere 
continue ; so much gall and wormwood are 
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not to be swallowed willingly, or without wry 
faces ; such powerful tonics are never to my 
mind. I acknowledge that I seem not to 
have used you fairly ; but it was more from 
misconception than anything else. When I 
got your letters, I thought, I confess, that 
you did not know your own mind, that in 
your heart of hearts you liked me all the time, 
and simply acted on one of the whims for 
which your sex is famous ; I' was sure that, 
if it really came to a question of your 
actually preferring any one else, you would 
not let me stand in your way ; but when 
that German fellow, with his swagger and 
insolence — " 

Gladys had her hand on the bell. " Mr. 
Chichester, if you say one word of my 
father's friend in that tone, I declare I will 
ring for the servants to see you out, were 
you twenty times a cousin ! " 

'^ By George ! Gladys, you are enough to 
try the patience of a saint ; and I begin to 
think I am one, or I should never stand it. 
Here is a fellow trying to do his best to 
patch up an affair that is as much your fault 
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as any one's, and you pull out the rod that 
has been in pickle, Heaven knows how long, 
. and proceed to castigate him ; you treat him 
de haut ek has ; you twit, taunt, reprimand, 
load him with reproaches, and refuse to 
listen to a word he says, I swear 'twould 
serve you right if I were to go away now, 
and leave you to chastise yourself, to the end 
of time, with that nice little scourge of 
scruples, truth, promises, and nonsense that 
you have been pleased to make, and lay at 
my door. I can't understand it, I must 
confess ; it was enough to make any man 
think you cared for him ; but I see now, as I 
might have done long ago if you had given 
me the chance, that I was mistaken ; and I 
am ready and glad to give up any real or 
imaginary claim such as you suppose I had 
upon you. Is your royal highness satisfied 
with a verbal declaration to that effect, or 
shall I send for a lawyer to draw up a formal 
agreement ? Bless the women ! what moun- 
tains they make out of molehills, to be 
sure ! " 

'^ Sometimes I have known them to do the 
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contrary ; indeed, I thought my fault in your 
eyes was an inability to discover even a 
molehill of estimable qualities, where I should 
have seen a mountain ; in other words, that 
I had given the strongest proof of imbecUity, 
by an inclination to view some people's 
numerous perfections through the wrong end 
of a magnifying glass," 

* ' And this is all I am to get for havings 
gone on loving you, as no other fellow in 
the world would have done, in the face of 
such treatment as I have received." 

^^ There is love, and love, Mr. Chichester. 
I suppose there are certain forms in which 
it ^seeketh only self to please,' but I must 
confess the existence of such a sentiment on 
your part has been a matter of doubt to 
me," Gladys answered, in an incredulous 
voice, and with a slight raising of the eye- 
brows. ^^How blind I must have been to 
my own interests ! but then, who could be 
so presumptuous as to suppose seriously that 
Narcissus would turn aside to gaze on any 
form less attractive than that which the 
fountain gives him back ? Not I, certainly. 
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I hope the flower whose semblance you will 
by-and-by assume may not be too magnifi- 
cent for my simple tastes. It is my misfor- 
tune, as you have discovered, to be unable 
to appreciate transcendent merits, and I 
should like to have some of the blossoms to 
cultivate, to watch night and day, to water 
with my tears, if possible, by this means 
to testify some of the gratitude I have 
been hitherto so insensible as not to 
feel." 

'' I shall not stay to listen to any more of 
that sort of thing. You are ungenerous in 
the extreme, Gladys ; and I have not deserved 
such treatment," Hugh exclaimed. 

" But, you see, if some people had only 
one haK of all that they deserve, there 
would be no blessings left for their less 
worthy fellow-creatures; so it is fortunate 
that, according to your ideas, the fates are 
as short-sighted in this particular as I am. 
But I see you are in a hurry to go. Good- 
bye. I hope in time we may succeed in 
burying the past suflficiently to allow of our 
meeting without any bitterness on either 
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side ; but at present I think the less we see. 
of each other the better. Good-bye." And, 
Gladys turning away, there was nothing 
left for Hugh but to retire as quickly and 
gracefully as such very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances would permit. Until this after- 
noon he had really thought Gladys was 
more to him than the hundreds of other girls 
with whom he had imagined himself in love, 
but now wounded vanity brought the con- 
sciousness that, whatever he might have felt 
in the past, he decidedly had no longer any 
special regard for her. Though active dis- 
like was not in his way, yet Gladys had for 
the time roused, by her determined non- 
appreciation of his merits, a feeling some- 
what akin to it ; for, with natures given to 
self-admiration, there is nothing so power- 
ful by way of counter apotheosis as a wound 
given to their amour-propre. And Hugh 
neither tore his hair, slept ill, partook of one 
entree the less at dinner, nor was guilty of 
any extravagances such as sometimes arise 
from self-commiseration. Why should he? 
Indeed, if any one were to be pitied, it was 
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Gladys, who must, sooner or later, regret the 
course she had taken. 

What a blessed quality is egotism ! What 
a protection against all the stings and arrows 
under which the sensitive and timorous are 
hourly writhing ! If we would be popular, 
if we would succeed in the world, let us by 
all means cultivate self-esteem. With this 
at the prow and tact at the helm, how gaily 
it is in our power to sail through life. 
Amongst mankind, what merit is there so 
great as success, and what so likely to con- 
duce to this as a belief in oneself ? For the 
balloon, of vanity inflated (always supposing 
it to be properly managed), buoys us up, 
enables us to soar above our own defi- 
ciencies, renders us sublimely heedless of 
ridicule or detraction, and teaches others in 
the end to believe us all that we believe our- 
selves. 

Modesty, diffidence, humility ! Of what 
use are these to a man in his career ? How 
can unselfishness be preached where we are 
pushing, striving, elbowing each other, all 
seeking for the prizes that only a few can win ? 
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Promises of blessings there were, made 
long years ago to the " meek/' the ^' poor 
in spirit," but these were not of place, of 
patronage, of power, of popularity and 
honour in the eyes of men ; who would have 
suchy can never hope to gain them by a dis- 
regard of self. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

DISCURSIVE, BUT REQUISITE. 

^^ I HAVE been thinking what we are going 
to do with ourselves this autumn, Gladys," 
Mr. Russell said, as, about a week later, they 
were driving together from Cravensworthy 
to Blissborough, their nearest market-town ; 
^^ I cannot tell what to say about going up 
the Rhine and into Switzerland, as we at 
first intended, the aspect of affairs on the 
Continent is somewhat threatening, and I 
should not be at all surprised if we have a 
war there before long. I see by the Times 
to-day that, although Prince Leopold has 
resigned the Spanish crown, the French 
Government is demanding still further 
concessions from Prussia, and such as I 
expect the King will be little inclined to 
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make. If France should insist, then there 
will be nothing left for the two countries 
but to fight it out. I am sure I hope a war 
may be averted ; but still, while things are 
in such an unsettled state, it would be 
scarcely wise for us to go abroad. Well, 
then I thought of the Highlands ; but my 
shooting-box is not a very lively spot for 
ladies. What would you like to do, 
dear?" 

^^ I would rather go back to Wales than 
anywhere," was the reply ; '' but perhaps 
the others would not care for it." 

^^ We will see about that. But do you 
know, dear," he added in a lower tone, 
'' that pretty cottage on the south coast, to 
which I brought your mother as a bride, 
is to be sold ? I thought perhaps that, for 
association's sake, you might like me to buy 
it. It would always be yours then, you 
know, and you might go there frequently, 
for it is scarcely two hours from here hy 
ran." 

" Oh, father, how good you are to think 
of it ! '' the girl eagerly replied ; ^^ but are 
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you sure it would not caU up recollections 
that must give you pain ? " 

^' My dear child, since I found you, I 
have scarcely known what it was to have a 
minute's regret. Is that the reason you 
have avoided speaking of her, Gladys ? " 

"Yes, partly; I have wanted to ask you 
sometimes whether I have no relations in 
Italy, but I did not like to refer to the 
subject.'' 

" A few distant connexions there are, 
certainly, but none that I should care for 
you to recognize. Your mother's parents 
died young, she had no brothers or sisters, 
and was brought up by some distant cousins, 
who, while not behaving with actual cruelty 
perhaps (for the notary who had charge of 
her small fortune, and yearly paid her 
guardians the interest, would not have 
suffered this), yet took care not to make 
her life too pleasant; and when she was 
little more than a child herself, they ex- 
pected her to fill the place of governess, 
and indeed almost of nursemaid, to their 
younger children. 
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^^ As time went on her position grew less 
and less bearable; for Antonio, the eldest 
son, a good-for-nothing scapegrace, exchang- 
ing gradually the rdle of bully and 
tormentor for that of lover, conceived a 
violent passion for her, which she returned 
by a dislike as active as a nature so gentle 
was capable of feeling. 

" The parents furthered Antonio's suit, 
hoping by this means to secure her fortune, 
which, in their eyes, was considerable ; and 
I have often wondered how one, yielding 
almost to a fault, as she was, managed to 
hold out in the face of such constant pressure 
as was put upon her. With Antonio's threats 
and entreaties on the one side, and his 
parents' persecutions on the other, it is no 
wonder she clung so to the first hand held 
out to resQue her." 

Mr. Russell had gone on for the last few 
minutes more as if talking to himself than 
addressing Gladys, but when he stopped she 
looked up, saying, — 

" Oh, do tell me more. How did you 
meet her first ? " 
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^^ My dear, have you never heard ? I had 
been for a twelvemonth or more traveUing 
from place to place ; sometimes cruising 
about the Mediterranean in my yacht, at 
others making expeditions inland, visiting 
all sorts of unheard-of spots, and, amongst 
these, straying to the little village near 
which she lived, a quiet, out-of-the-way 
place, where English feet have rarely 
trodden. 

'' I met her by the merest accident at first, 
one early morning, as she was returning 
from church ; and, somehow, from that time, 
I began to grow tired of wandering about. I 
liked the fishing, the scenery of the village, 
its inhabitants, in fact, everything connected 
with it ; and so I loitered there for weeks, 
frequently meeting Isobel, and by-and-by 
finding an excuse to speak to her. She had 
scarcely known, poor child, what it was to 
have a kind word in her life, except the 
expressions, half of menace, half of entreaty, 
that Antonio addressed to her; and, 
although naturally shy, it was not long 
before she was induced to tell me all the 
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story of her young life, its small worries and 
cares, and now this great trouble about 
Antonio. With the artlessness of a child, 
she made no secret of her love for me, but 
at the same time, trembled at the thought of 
my going boldly to demand her from her 
relations. Besides, she was her own mistress, 
and owed them, certainly, little in the way 
of duty. And so the upshot was, dear, 
that, as so many have done before us, and 
with more excuse than most, we ran away, 
and were married in the English church at 
Florence. 

'^ I knew the chaplain there, and on this 
account chose it ; but he was suddenly taken 
ill just before our arrival (poor fellow, he 
died a month later), and so, after all, we were 
married by a stranger who was taking the 
temporary duty, a Mr. Goodwin, whom I did 
not Jike much at the time, and have never 
seen or heard of since." 

^^ And what became of that dreadful man, 
Antonio, who caused you, and her too, so 
much misery ? " 

" It is strange our conversation should turn 
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upon him; for I had a letter only a few 
days ago, since we returned from town, 
throwing out, evidently with the purpose of 
extorting money, vague threats of revealing 
some facts to my disadvantage, or that it 
was to my interest to keep quiet. I thought 
of Antonio immediately, for I don't think I 
have another enemy in the world; though it is 
probably only some foolish practical joke; for 
the letter was, I sliould judge, from some low- 
bred Englishman, not such as a foreigner 
would write. Besides, the last I heard of 
him was that he had got mixed up in some 
coining transactions, and was transported for 
seven years, which term can scarcely have 
expired. So I dismissed the subject with the 
letter, as it went into the waste-paper 
basket ; only our speaking of him now 
reminded me of it. 

^^ After your mother's loss, and supposed 
death, nothing would induce him to return 
to Italy. He loitered about, got amongst a 
set of people more disreputable even than 
himself, and went, I am afraid, from bad to 
worse. But I shall speak to the agent in 
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Blissborough about the cottage to-day, dear; 
it is to be sold immediately, and furnished, 
so we can go down, if you like, next week 
and have a look at it. You have never been 
to Battle or Hastings, so we can make a 
day's expedition ; you must want some 
change. Cravensworthy seems dull, I expect, 
after such a life as you have had in town for 
the last two months." 

^^It was very pleasant, of course, but 
I should not care to go on in the same way 
all the year round. Besides, you know 
quite well, I would rather have you to myself 
like this than go to any number of balls. I 
could not help being glad, for more reasons 
than one, that Lilian did not feel inclined to 
come to-day. If she had, I suppose I should 
have had to go inside the waggonette with 
her, and let Lambert sit on the box with you, 
which would not have suited me. Am I not 
unsisterly?" 

^^ If giving me the first place in your affec- 
tions proves it, my dear, then you are, not 
else. But you must not spoil your old 
father so much, young lady, or it will come 
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too hard upon him, when he has to give up 
this right to some one else.'' 

Sundry prickings of conscience there were 
felt by his listener as Mr. Russell spoke ; for 
Gladys did not like the thought of having 
for so long allowed him to believe that she 
loved him best of all. It was not true, and 
she felt more than ever fixed in her deter- 
mination that at the very first ^opportunity 
he should be told everything. It was a 
shame to let false shyness prevent the con- 
fidence that she owed him. Besides, with 
his good sense, his sound judgment, who 
could so well advise her? and, poor little 
thing, she stood sorely in need of counsel, 
having been greatly exercised in spirit since 
the amicable interview recorded in our last 
chapter. 

Not that, with all her usual regard for the 
feelings of others, Gladys was inclined to 
waste much sympathy on Hugh, for her 
present estimate of his character was more 
correct than that of a year ago. Had not 
K^l, though, entreated her to let him know 
if she were freed from the sort of half- 
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engagement that bound her to another ? 
Here was the diflficulty, for, with all her 
love and confidence, she yet shrank from 
doing this, from offering herself to him, as 
it were. Was it not possible that, after so 
many months, he might have grown less 
anxious on the subject ? It had seemed so 
easy, in the abstract, so delightful to be 
able to write and say, " Karl, I am free ; I 
am yours if you still desire it ; for the 
troubles that have come between us have 
only served to make my love for you more 
strong,'' but now, how impossible it would 
be to address him thus. 

^' What a very solemn look the mention of 
this subject always calls up," Mr. Russell 
said, after a slight pause ; ^' but you are quite 
right, dear, to view it seriously ; and I am 
heartily glad that, as your conduct has 
proved, you are inclined to look before you 
leap ; for you are very young, and although 
I am not quite so selfish as to wish to keep 
you always, yet it is wiser to wait a year 
or two. There are not many in the world 
either /that you could love, or to whom I 
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should be willing to give you, Gladys ; for* 
although a man may be, nay, often is, con- 
tent in loving one far his inferior in mental 
strength, in intellectual or reasoning power 
(for with us mere physical beauty and grace^ 
or charm of manner, weigh far more than 
they ought), yet a woman who possesses 
either brains or strength of character above 
the average can, I think, never be happy 
in coming down to the level of a meaner- 
mind, or in marrying one who in these 
points is not at least her equal. By blinding 
herself, and investing Mm with imaginary- 
virtues or gifts, she may attain a certain » 
amount of contentment ; but the peace 
bought of self-delusion is a miserable make- 
shift at the best. I declare, though, I am^ 
giving you quite a sermon ! " 

^^Oh, I like to listen; it is something 
so different from the way in which one gene- 
rally hears these subjects talked about. Jt 
is like getting from the dusty streets inta 
fresh country air. With most people the 
question seems to be, not what any one is^. 
but what he has. Is it not so ? " 
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'^ Yes, I am afraid the mind has in many 
instances ceased to be the standard of the 
man ; he is much more likely to be measured 
by his purse or his pedigree. And yet I 
should scarcely say ceased, for human nature 
is probably, in every age, very much alike. 
I expect, in the days of the so-called ^ good 
Queen Bess,' any fool in a silken doublet 
might have thrust honest Will Shakespeare 
out of the way. Even more than two 
thousand years ago, we find Menander 
declaring that gold and silver are the only 
powerful and propitious deities, that they 
have greater influence in the world, and 
recommend a man more than wit, wisdom, 
or any other natural gifts. But you are 
right, dear ; I think I am not like many of 
my neighbours in this respect; for, with 
Themistocles, I would rather, infinitely 
rather, that a daughter of mine should wed 
a mind without an estate, than an estate 
without a mind." 

'^ How good he is ! how unworldly ; how 
noble in all his ideas ! " Gladys kept on 
thinking. '^ Karl is poor, I suppose, but 
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he would not be despised on that account." 
And then she heaved a little sigh, rather 
from the absence of the subject, than 
regret for the predicate, of her affirmation, 
which was made without grounds, appa- 
rently, as she knew nothing of his means. 
He was himself, and that was enough for 
her. People had told her that all German 
officers were poor, and she was rather glad 
than otherwise, being so extremely irra- 
tional and imprudent a young person as 
to look upon wealth very much as she would 
have regarded red hair, a squint, a habit 
of stuttering, or any other mental or physical 
imperfection — as a thing to be tolerated, not 
pleased with. 

'' But, father," she said at last, clinging 
to his arm in a manner that prevented ai^y- 
thing like control over the horses, and 
obliged him to transfer the reins to his other 
hand, ^^you said something about looking 
before one leaps. Supposing the leap has 
already been taken, or something like it — 
what is to be done then?" And on this, 
with burning cheeks and downcast eyes, and 
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many hesitations, she told him that story, 
so very, very old, and yet always so new, 
the incidents of which we need not here 
recapitulate. Only one thing she left out, 
and that was Hugh's name; otherwise, 
there were none of those half and half con- 
fidences that are to the hearer so trying. 
Having once broken the ice, there should be 
no reservations. 

^^ So this is the reason, is it," Mr. Russell 
said, when Gladys stopped, "that you 
refused to be mistress of Oaflands ? And I 
suppose, as a practical commentary on my 
sermon, I am expected to prefer a poor 
guardsman to a wealthy baronet ! Was not 
Sir Timothy's thirty thousand per annum 
sufficient to purchase a life-interest on a 
young lady's brains? How sad it is, my 
dear. What is to be done to give you a 
little worldly wisdom? Poor little Niobe! 
Put away that handkerchief! I did not 
mean to be so cruel, dear. I was only 
joking ; and it is too bad, when you are so 
very much in earnest. I wish, for your sake, 
dearest child," he added, as the brown eyes 
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were raised to his face with a timid beseech- 
ing look, as though afraid of what they 
might read there, ^^I wish you had told 
me of this before ; it might have saved you 
so much anxiety." 

^^ And you are not angry with me ? " 
^' My dear, no ; that would be impossible. 
I cannot clearly understand what obstacle 
there was to prevent my being told last 
year ; but still I have suflScient confidence in 
your affection and right feeling, and in his 
judgment, too, to doubt that there was some 
good cause. It was only for your sake I 
wished I had known before. I believe you 
understand, you designing young person, 
the way to disarm me, were I ever so 
inclined to be wrathful, and hence that 
dove-like aspect. Why did you not fire up 
with indignation just now — tell me I 
ought to be ashamed of myself for taking 
such a mercenary view of the question, and 
ask whether a brave heart and a strong arm 
are not worth more than an empty head and 
pockets full of gold? And, to be honest 
with you, dear, there is no one in the world 
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whom I respect and esteem more than Karl 
Meyer. My opinion of him is so high that, 
if such a thing were possible, you would 
rise in my estimation from having discovered 
his worth. Now, do you doubt me any 
longer, Gladys? You ought not to have 
done so at all, dear." 

^' No, I do not, indeed. Only I thought-rl 
thought — ^I forgot for a moment how good 
you are, and I feared you might be angry^ 
and tell me I must forget him. Father, I 
do not think I could do that, even at your 
bidding." 

^' You need not be afraid, my dear. If I 
were angry about anything, it would be at 
your judging me unfairly, and thinking I 
could deny you whatever you wanted. How- 
ever, as the oflfence is not likely to be 
repeated, I tell you what I will do. We 
must for the present keep our own counsel 
on this subject; but I will write at once to 
Germany, not speaking of what you have 
told me, but asking this thief, this plunderer, 
this destroyer of my peace, to come and see 
us as soon as possible. He is not likely to 
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refuse, I think," Mr. 'Russell said, looking 
fondly down upon her ; " and if this rumour 
of war turn to nought, perhaps we may see 
him in a few weeks. Does that arrangement 
suit your ladyship ? " 

Apparently it did, to judge from the 
loving pressure of his arm, the gratitude 
and happiness that beamed in the eyes raised 
to his, the sunshine of the face turned 
towards him, dimpling as it was with 
smiles that seemed all the more bright and 
lovely for being somewhat rare. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MORE dragon's TEETH. 



^^Do you see that?" Mr. Russell said pre- 
sently, pointing with his whip to the spire 
of Blissborough church. ^^I suppose our 
talk must come to an end, if you still keep 
to your intention of walking back. Shall I 
put you down here, dear?" he added, as 
they came to a few straggling cottages on 
the outskirts of the town, '^ or will you go 
on to the bank with me? I am sorry I 
shall be detained so long, but I see no 
<5hance of returning till nearly dinner-time, 
^nd it would be very dull for you to wait 
about." 

"I came quite with the prospect of 
walking back," Gladys replied, as she 
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jumped down. ^^ Is not this road across the 
fields much shorter ? " 

^^Very much. It is scarcely two miles 
that way. You will not mind its being 
solitary ? " 

^^ Oh, not at all. You see I have a com- 
panion," Gladys answered, holding up a 
book. 

^^What is it?— Goethe? I might have 
known, though. Our last year's visitor 
taught you to love other things besides 
music," Mr. Eussell said, in a voice that 
conveyed nothing to the groom, but sent 
Gladys away with a colour brighter than 
that of the pink-tipped daisies that, as she 
traversed the pathway across the nearest 
field, would look on either side inquisitively 
up at her to see if it were true what the 
butterflies whispered, and the grasshoppers 
chirped to them, that the fairest things in 
nature were not to be found, as they thought, 
in the flower world. 

The sound of the carriage-wheels died 
away; Gladys had walked a quarter of a 
mile, and still the book in her hand was 
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unopened. In fiction and in pictures people 
may be so indifferent to nature's attractions^ 
and so gifted with the power of thought- 
concentration, as to read continuously out of 
doors ; but who in^ real life ever does ? The 
landscape smiles you in the face, and says, 
"Can you refuse to look at me?" The 
breeze fans your cheek, and flutters the 
pages over ; even the little birds twitter out 
their indignation, until you are obliged for 
very shame to shut your book. 

But Gladys was absorbed now more by 
her own happy thoughts than anything else. 
And whither had they travelled, think you ? 
Maybe they were spending a short time in 
the dairy at /Orlenmadoc, or in that classic 
spot where ,' pupils the most obtuse or 
juvenile drew inspiration from the very 
air Miss Truran breathed ; or perhaps they 
had wandered to the London drawing-rooms 
of her later experience. How should we 
know? At any rate, if they chose to 
cross the Channel, and make a considerable 
journey on the other side, or only followed 
her father into Blissborough, it is certain 
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that, before Gladys had got half-way home,, 
her retrospections, day-dreams, or what not, 
were brought to an abrupt conclusion. 

Turning round to fasten the gate which 
led from the last field into a narrow lane, 
with high hedges skirting it on either side,. 
Gladys gave a start of surprise at seeing 
close behind her a man, whose stealthy, cat- 
like tread she had not heard, although he 
had been for some time following. 

He was not a pleasing object for any 
young girl to be brought face to face with 
in the course of a solitarj' ramble. A 
brutal, ruflfianly-looking fellow, with close- 
cropped head, soiled and shabby clothes, 
battered hat, and crushed shoes, or rather 
slippers, in which he crept noiselessly along 
the grass-grown path. But worse than his 
generally disreputable appearance was the 
hang-dog expression of the grey face, the 
cruel, shifting black eyes, and the mixture 
of ferocity and cunning about the heavy 
mouth and chin. Altogether, he was a man 
from whom, even in a crowd, it would be 
impossible not to shrink. It was scarcely to 
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be wondered at, therefore, that Gladys 
turned, and involuntarily quickened her 
pace, remembering, with ill-disguised terror, 
that she was far from any human habita- 
tion, and few people ever traversed this out- 
of-the-way lane, which continued for nearly 
half a mile before it joined the high road. 

But having walked herself nearly out of 
breath, conscious all the time that her 
undesirable companion was following at a 
little distance, Gladys began to reason. 
After all, the man might only be a tramp ; 
and certainly the least likely way to shake 
him off was to show fear. 

How foolish it was to get frightened. 
Gladys felt ashamed of herself. The man 
might perhaps not be following her after all. 
She would stop, and let him pass. And so 
she leant against the next gate, as though to 
rest, and opened the book in her hand. 
But, in spite of this assumed indifference, 
her heart beat fast when the man, instead of 
passing, as she had hoped, came and stood 
close by her side, looking at her intently, 
but with a sort of sidelong glance. 
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For a moment Gladys hesitated, then 
made an effort to pass him ; but he took up 
his position in the middle of the road, 
evidently with the intention of stopping 
her. 

" I thought as how I wasn't far wrong," 
he exclaimed, with an insolent leer, that 
made his face if possible more hideous than 
before. "So that precious father o' yours 
lets you wander about the lanes alone, does 
he ? I think I We got him this time ; and 
now, my chicken, you 11 please to fork out, 
to begin with." 

"If it is money you are asking for," 
Gladys said, "I will give it you, as I would 
to any one who wanted it; but you are 
going the wrong way if you think to frighten 
me." 

"You're a game one, you are," he 
replied, grasping her wrist. " So you ain't 
a-going to be frightened, eh ?" 

"No," Gladys said, shaking off the hand 
he had laid on her arm, and looking him 
full in the face. "Do you think," she 
added, indignation making her foolhardy. 
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"that I should not know you again any- 
where, and that I could not give you into 
custody for trying to extort money from 
me?" 

'' So you 'd inform agen me, eh ? You ^d 
best take care what you 're about," he mut- 
tered with an imprecation, a dark look 
stealing over his face, as he half drew from 
his breast something that glittered suspi- 
•ciously like a knife. 

But Gladys did not lose her presence of 
mind ; her courage rose, as it always did, in 
the face of actual danger ; but it was clear ' 
that she had made a mistake in defying a 
' man who seemed to be desperate. 

" I do not want to get you into trouble," 
she said, in a milder tone, drawing out her 
purse and giving him a shilling. " If you 
are really in want, if poverty and distress 
make you act in this way, I will do more 
for you by-and-by ; only tell me where you 
are to be found, and let me go now." 

" Phew ! " said the man, as, with a con- 
temptuous gesture, he gave the coin a fling 
wliich sent it whizzing over the hedge. 
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''Now, lookee here," he went on, grasping 
once more the hand that held her purse ; 
'' this sort of game won't do for me, I tell 
you. So you takes me for a rascally beggar, 
eh ? I know who '11 be the beggar afore 
I 've done with you. You '11 just hand over 
that fi'-pun-note immediate, and all the small 
change that you got. Oh, you needn't go 
for threatening me with the perlice again ; 
there 's nothing now they could nab me for ; 
whatever I done, I worked it out. And 
you Ve no call to look so high and mighty ; 
you 11 sing another tune, I reckon, afore long. 
How would you like all the world to know 
that your mother* and father was never 
married, eh ? " he said, putting the purse into 
his pocket, folding his arms, and looking 
down at her with a malicious grin. 

''Who are you? What are you talking 
of ? " she said. " What can you know about 
me or my parents either ? " 

"As much as any one, and more than most ; 
and Antonio Baretti is not a man to be trifled 
with, mind you." The man's English, such 
as it was, was fluent; but Gladys noticed 
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now that, as though in confirmation of his 
words, he spoke with a sKghtly foreign 
accent. Turning very white, she leant 
against the gate for support. Was it pos- 
sible that she was really face to face with 
the man she had always looked upon as 
her mother's murderer — Antonio, the very 
mention of whose name had been like the 
remembrance of a horrid nightmare to her, 
vague, yet terrifying beyond expression ? 

^^Well, come," he said, in a tone meant 
to be soothing, and which was certainly less 
violent than any in which he had previously 
addressed her ; ^^ you needn't be so down in 
the mouth ; no one need to know it but we 
two. So as you come down with the rhino 
safe, you Ve no call to be afraid. * I got no 
grudge agen you, whatever heVe done — 
cm^se him ! Say as I 've been among a queer 
lot of fellows, for all that, I keeps my hurts 
for them as hurts me; likewise you got a 
look o' her," he added, an expression almost 
human creeping into the dark, lowering 
face ; ^' and now, say you purwides me with 
the means, say a fifty - pound note to an' 
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« 

agen, I don't know but what 1 11 live honest — . 
d' ye hear ? " 

"I will give you everything I can,''' 
Gladys exclaimed, with pale face and hands 
tightly clasped, " Only tell me you have no 
grounds for what you said. But I am foolish,'^ 
she added, recovering herself; '^ of course it 
could not be true." 

" True as Gospel, my chicken, only nobody- 
need to know, supposing you conduct your- 
self reasonable. Lookee here, now," he- 
said, tapping the cover of a greasy pocket- . 
book which he had just produced from some- 
recess in the breast of his coat, where it; 
seemed to have been living on the niostr 
amicable terms with the knife before- 
mentioned; ^Mookee here, I got the proofs^ 
inside here, as large as life." 

^^Show them to me, thcn,^' Gladys said^ 
holding out her hand, and suspecting unfair 
play of some nature. 

" No; that 's another pair o' shoes. I keepgi s 
'cm for my own purposes, and you nor airy- • 
body ain't a-going to have '6m for the askings 
IJut facts is facts, and though folks ew(ry-~ 
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where thinks and says that you'll have a 
power o' money by-and-by, by rights you 
didn't- ought to get a penny of it." 

'^ You are trying to deceive me, as you 
did hevy just for the sake of inflicting misery, 
but you are taking the wrong means," 
Gladys said. ^^ I should not mind being 
penniless to-morrow." 

^'So much the better for yoUy then; but 
do you reckon, eh, that that 'ere proud 
woman 'ud let you live along of her, once she 
found out the proofs o' which I got here ? 
I see that head o' yours a-hiding of itself, 
and meeting him by the sly — you'd have 
to, you would; and what a toothsome morsel 
your precious father 'ud find it, eh ! — him ! " 
(Antonio had not been hanging about Cra- 
vensworthy for a week past, spying as only 
he knew how, without discovering something 
of the relations that subsisted between father 
and daughter, nor without coming to the 
determination to turn the same by some 
means to his own advantage.) '^ I 've a mind 
to make no more bones about it, but to let 
all the world know this pretty piece of news. 
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Ah, ha ! wouldn't it stick in his throat, what 
I Ve got to tell, once he take it in ! — him ! " 
and here followed a string of savage execra- 
tions that were but as so much double Dutch 
to Gladys, fortunately; for the expression 
on his vile face, the venomous tone of con- 
centrated hatred in which he spoke, were 
quite frightful enough without anything to 
add to the horror she felt. 

"You may threaten me if you please," 
said Gladys. "I do not believe a single 
word of all you say, nor is any one else 
likely to do so, and my father w^ill soon find 
means of stopping you.'' 

"Yes, tell him, tell him; do your will, 
and take the consequence ; only beware how 
you go for to try me too far, I say ; and let 
him take care how he comes in my way, or 
that proud face o' yourn '11 soon be down in 
the dust, I 'm thinking. And if you don't 
keep a still tongue in your head, and, 
more'n that, send down to me at the ThreG 
Cocks, in Blissborough, a fifty-pound note 
afore to-morrow this time, as sure as my 
name is Antonio Baretti I'll make short 
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work o' him, I tell you, for I 'vo got an old 
grudge agen liim, not paid for yet, and 
that 's all wot I got to say now," he hissed 
out between his closed teeth, as at length ho 
moved aside from the path. 

Trembling in every limb, and horrified at 
his fearful threats, Gladys hurried past, and 
did not once look round until she had 
reached the high-road. But Antonio had 
ceased to follow her; he had had his say, 
and the leaven of malice engendered might 
be left to work its own way, with little fear 
as to the result. 

With Gladys the first impulse was to toll 
lier father everything. Antonio's story was, 
in all probability, a ruse to extort money from 
her, and it would be a sin to throw away on 
such a wretch a large sum that might be so 
much more profitably employed. But then 
his threats recurred to her. If, by keeping- 
an anxiety to herself, and going without 
«ome luxury, she was enabled to ward off a 
danger that menaced her father, perhaps 
even threatened his life (that horrible man, 
with his glittering eyes, his gleaming teeth, 
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his cold, cruel face, had looked so desperate), 
was it not clearly her duty to send the 
money demanded, at any rate this once, 
and to keep the whole aflfair to herself? 
AVliere ' the possible risk in case of refusal 
was so great, that surely must be the right 
course ; and Gladys, before she reached 
home, had come to the determination that 
no one should know of her afternoon's 
adventure. 

But all outward traces of the same it was 
act so easy to suppress. Nature always, 
sooner or later, has its revenge for the 
smallest restraint put upon it ; and althougli, 
by prescribing for herself eau-de-Cologne 
and quiescence, Gladys contrived to reduce 
her throbbing head to some degree of order, 
yet it was well for her secret that the pre- 
sence of guests at dinner prevented Mr. 
Russell from observing her so closely as was 
his wont ; for although in the encounter with 
Antonio she had borne herself bravely 
enough, yet it was impossible, during the 
evening, to repress an involuntary shudder 
from time to time as the remembrance 
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crossed her mind, or to prevent a sickening 
feeling of horror from creeping over her 
when she thought of the scoundrel's bitter 
resentment against her father, and the fear- 
ful menaces to which he had given utter- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WELCOME THE COMING, SPEED THE PARTING, 

GUEST. 

Strange as it may seem after all the events 
of the day, thoughts of terror or anxiety 
were not uppermost in her mind when 
Gladys went to sleep that night; for now 
the remembrance of her father's promise, 
made during their afternoon's drive, had 
time to come back, there were too many 
bright hopes and dreams to allow even the 
horror with which Antonio had inspired her 
to have anything but a passing eflfect. 

Gladys had quite made up her mind now 
how to act with regard to him. Whether 
the course she proposed would, in the end, 
be the most prudent, did not, it is to be 
•feared, come imder consideration ; but what 
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girl of eighteen, with strong feelings and 
affections, when these are concerned, calcu- 
lates calmly pros and cons, or reasons 
about contingencies? It was sufficient for 
her that, by a possibly imprudent act, she 
was warding off from one dear to her a 
present and palpable danger, 

^' I am so glad to find you alone, father 
dear,'^ she said, on entering the breakfast- 
Toora the following morning; " for I particu- 
larly want to speak to you. T have a peti- 
tion to make.'^ 

" Perhaps I might have guessed that 
from the excessive warmth of your greeting, 
Miss Russell." 

^^Now that is unfair. My gratitude, as 
you know, sir, quite well, is not ^a lively 
«ense of favoiirs to come,' but a genuine 
recognition of past kindnesses. You do mo 
injustice, and I shall inflict on you summary 
•chastisement," she said, drawing the face of 
aier submissive victim down on a level with 
iier own. *' There — one, two, three, four, 
iive, six! Are you good now, or do you 
want any more ? " 
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" I know of some one, I think, who would 
liesitate a long time to cry peccavi under 
the influence of a like punishment. I am 
referring to a friend of mine, my dear ; one * 
to whom I hope to write to-day. If I do 
not want him to turn into a notorious 
criminal, I had better say nothing, I think, of 
the sort of tribute you exact from those who 
have been unlucky enough to oflFend you." 

He had his revenge now, apparently, 
although he vainly tried to get a glimpse 
of the face that by this time was hidden 
in his breast; for beyond, an infinitesimal 
portion of a crimson cheek, and a small car 
that seemed to have caught the infection, 
there was nothing to show that the allusion 
had been understood. 

" Please, dear," she said, presently, look- 
ing up, and making the most strenuous 
exertions to maintain an unruffled demea- 
nour, but with a light shining through the 
soft eyes that her father had never seen 
in them before, ^' would you mind not 
speaking to me about that now, even when 
we are alone ? I am afraid to think about 
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it, for he may, perhaps — '^ and here her 
face was once more hidden — ^ ^ perhaps he 
has forgotten, I have not heard for such a 
• long, long time.'^ 

'' Was there ever such an inconsistent 
young woman ? She entreats an individual, 
whose name I am forbidden to mention, not 
to write to her ; and then, forgetting that a 
soldier's first duty is loyalty to his king, 
his country, and his lady-love, is inclined 
to quarrel with his obedience to her be- 
hests." 

^'I am very foolish," Gladys said, sud- 
denly recovering her self-possession, and 
looking rather ashamed of her late display 
of feeling ; ^^ but, father, do listen to me 
before the others come down. You will 
promise, will you not, to grant what I am 
going to ask ? " 

" That would be very imprudent on my 
part, being ignorant of the nature of your 
request. But there, you know you are safe 
to get whatever you want, puss, although 
you do put on such an air of diffidence and 
mock humility. What is it ? " 
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^^ Father, do you remember the opal set 
I admired so much a few weeks ago, in that 
shop in Regent Street." 

^ ' Quite well, my dear ; and I also remember 
that I said they should be my first birthday 
present to you. Did you think I had for- 
gotten ? " 

'^ Oh, no, it was not that!" Gladys ex- 
claimed, her colour deepening; *' but — I 
hope you will not mind — ^woidd you let me 
have the money instead ? " 

Mr. Russell had, to tell the truth, secured 
the set of opals immediately; but this he 
said nothing of; his only answer was to 
inquire what in the world she could want 
with fifty pounds. 

^^That is just the worst of it. I cannot 
tell you. But you will trust me, father, dear, 
just this once? — do, please." 

" My dear, of course I will ; five times 
fifty pounds, so that you put off that terribly 
anxious look. You are not so fond of opals, 
evidently, as the Senator Nonius, who chose 
to go into exile rather than give his up to 
Mark Antony. But I shall not say another 
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word about it. Come into the library after 
breakfast, and I will give you a cheque," 
Mr. Russell answered, thinking that from 
inexperience Gladys had probably exceeded 
her allowance, liberal as it was, and run up 
a bill at her milliner's ; but determining in 
his own mind that when, in a fortnight's 
time, her birthday arrived, the ornaments 
she had taken a fancy to should be hers 
all the same. 

True to the intention she had formed of 
keeping the whole affair to herself, Gladys, 
before two hours had elapsed, was riding- 
into Blissborough, with the cheque enclosed 
in an envelope ready to be posted. And 
here, perhaps, we may spare a moment to 
bestow a greeting on our old friend Cosmo, 
who, like his mistress, seems to have pro- 
fitably employed the interval since we parted, 
in trying how much handsomer a creature 
liitherto supposed perfect could become. 
He has gained in self-control, too, sufficiently 
to have quite given up the occasional fidgets 
which used sometimes, it must be confessed, 
to worry both rider and spectator, but, at 
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the same time, no one coiild accuse liim of 
tameness of demeanom\ 

It would have been a pity if the threats 
Karl had uttered, in his impetuous wrath, 
against the animal (not for having nearly- 
come to grief himself, but for endangering 
the life of his lovely owner), had found fulfil- 
ment, seeing that never were horse and rider 
better friends than these two had become. 
Not once again had Cosmo even hinted at 
a desire to bolt. A few jx)urneys by rail, two 
months in town, and sundry experiences 
of crowded streets, reviews, the crash of mili- 
tary, and discords of itinerant German, bands, 
with the thousand and one disturbances to 
which a horse's London life is liable, had 
taught him steadiness, if not sobriety, and 
given him a greater confidence in the world 
in general than he formerly possessed. 

If a bird of the genus Corvida^, whoso 
straightness of flight has become proverbial, 
had started from Blissborough oh some fine 
day, with intent to visit friends in town, 
lie might have alighted on St. Paul's itself, 
after a journey of something under thirty 
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miles ; and yet, tliough so near the centre of 
life and energy ('^ and of civilization, letters, 
and morality too," some British Diogenes 
growls out — though how he can be in a 
position to judge, it is difficult to say, since 
he pertinaciously refuses to quit the limits 
of his tub, or, in other words, the boundary 
of our own small island), still, Blissborougli 
itself was rather a sleepy little place; that 
is to say, a happy imperturbability was its 
normal condition, though (let us do it all 
justice) the little town woke up; and showed 
a marvellous amount of vitality on such 
occasions as ^^mayor-choosing" at the great 
August fair, and most of all on Guy Fawkes 
Day, which, looked upon as a festival only 
second to Christmas in importance, was a 
perfect saturnalia with the usually emi- 
nently decorous inhabitants of this peaceful 
borough. 

Its volunteers, reading-room, circulating' 
library, even its numerous shops, scarcely 
contributed much to the enlivenment of the 
place; for, although these last certainly 
opened their eyes (that is to say, shutters 
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were removed) every day with the greatest 
regularity, their windows, like some persons' 
organs of vision, only served to show the 
public how little there was inside, if one 
might judge by the placidly vacant air with 
which they looked out upon you. The 
^^ happy family" line of business was that 
chiefly patronized by the tradespeople in 
Blissborough, and it was touching to see the 
harmonious conjunction and tasteful group- 
ing of bacon and sugar, soap and apples, 
ribbons and saucepans, shoes, currants, and 
what not. 

But who does not know a little country 
town when he sees it ? although, of the 
same, not many linger yet within thirty 
miles of the metropolis so thoroughly 
primitive and simple, both in manners arid 
appearance, as Blissborough. 

Gladys and the groom had the principal 
street nearly all to themselves as they rode 
down it on their way to the post-office, 
for shooting-matches, with accompanying 
festivities, were having their annual 
reign at a village about a mile distant, 
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and so pleasure-seeking and* absenteeism 
prevailed. 

Cosmo laboured, apparently, under the 
delusion that it was Sunday, or some other 
occasion on which special sobriety was 
"fitting and proper ; for he stood unusually 
still, and with an expression of the most 
edifying solemnity in his handsome eyes, 
while Lambert dropped into the box the 
letter Gladys had brought, and inquired if 
anything had arrived by the mid-day 
mail. 

On this the little postmaster came out te 
speak to Gladys, bearing in his hand a 
missive that, to judge from its battered 
appearance, might have a story to tell as 
adventurous as that of Sindbad himself. 

An important functionary, in his own 
eyes, was Mr. Dapper; a small man, who- 
did his best to atone for a Lilliputian statura 
by a general "On Her Majesty's Service'^ 
deportment, and a mode of speech in which 
the pedagogue and the penny newspaper 
were happily blended, while in person he 
certainly resembled more than anything: 
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else a magnified grasshopper clothed in 
broadcloth. 

" I think that letter will find in you, miss, 
its lawful destination," he said, with a most 
elaborate little bow, upon which Cosmo 
regarded him inquiringly, as who should 
ask. What are you shying at, my small 
friend ? There is nothing about its to alarm 
you. 

^^ The name is almost obliterated, you 
perceive, miss," Mr. Dapper continued. 
^^By some mischance the letter must have 
got deposited in the wrong bag, and been 
sent to America in the first instance. The 
German postal arrangements are not by any 
means so worthy of reliance as our own, and 
it has been delayed apparently two months 
in transit. I hope, miss, this fact will not 
have caused you any inconvenience." 

Gladys made some reply, she scarcely 
knew what, as the letter was put into her 
hand ; and, in another minute, the horses 
were clattering down the street. 

Cosmo's submission was put to a severe 
proof by the moderate pace at which he was 
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required to go as soon as they had fairly left 
Blissborough behind them, and Gladys could 
open the letter, which hitherto had been 
held tightly clasped in her hand. 

" It never rains but it pours." Now that 
is, although a popular, an incorrect and 
worthless simile, my dear friends and lovers 
of trite proverbialisms. With many folks^ it 
drizzles all the year round; but still, 
pleasures, joys, sorrows, events that stir up 
our existence, either to filter or to leave it 
more muddy than before, often, it must be 
aclaiowledged, follow each other in the 
quickest possible succession. And in our 
heroine's life's feast about this time there 
was no lack of caviare, while Mercury 
himself must have been her footman, for she 
had not the slightest chance of going to 
sleep between the courses. 

If you have any doubt as to from whom 
ier letter came, she had none. The bound 
her heart gave at hearing the name of that 
•country whose inferior postal arrangements 
Mr. Dapper had anathematized was sufficient 
to tell her this, without the half-obliterated 
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post-mark, " Miinchen," or the sight of that 
familiar handwriting. 

Karl found it impossible, he said, to go on 
longer without some news of her. Would 
she not write to him a line or two ? Was 
the hope to which he clung, of one day 
seeing her again, still a vain one ? He had 
tried to live on without her, and it seemed 
impossible — at least, with any hope of 
happiness. If she had ceased to care for 
him, well, then he must endure existence as 
best he could until the next campaign, when 
he prayed Heaven, if he might not live for 
Aer, the next best fate might be granted him, 
that of dying for his country. 

Every word that Gladys so eagerly 
devoured breathed, with the most convincing 
force of language, of fidelity and truth that 
were unmistakable, — :a love that absence 
could not change, nor time diminish in 
intensity. And yet, on the whole, the 
tenor of the letter was very dismal; 
but, though it' may seem strange, on Gladys 
it had anything but a depressing effect. 
After the fears that, only half acknowledged 
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to herself, had yet at times lately troubled 
her, this strongest of all assurances that for 
such there had not been the slightest ground 
was of itself enough to make her almost 
happier than she could express. 

Perhaps a slight shade of self-reproach 
mingled with her thoughts that she had 
been able to feel even moderately happy 
while he still so keenly felt their separation. 
But this was scarcely merited, for in her 
case the very necessity for repression had 
taxed all her powers of self-control, and 
prevented her indulging in the luxury of 
sorrow. 

It seemed at the time when she had told 
him they must part, that it was the only 
course to take ; but Gladys was growing less 
opinionated now, less confident in her own 
judgment . than formerly (which is a lessOn 
the years teach to all who have the sense to 
learn it), and she felt, in reading Karl's 
burning words of grief, regret, and un- 
diminished love, as if she had done him an 
injustice. However (and here a thrill of joy 
went over her at the thought), now it was 
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in her power at least to try and make up 
for the pain she had caused him; and 
would she not gladly spend her whole life 
in such a service ? 

Even the letter's having been lost' and 
delayed for two months Gladys scarcely felt 
sorry for, as now such an answer might bo 
sent as she could not have written a few 
weeks ago. One should be forwarded by 
the very next post, enclosed in her father's, 
if he approved, of which there was not a 
doubt, for he had never yet said nay to 
a request of hers. 

Brilliant as was the prospect that faced 
Gladys as she rode homewards, with its 
sunlit meadows and fields of ripening corn, 
its wooded slopes and far-reaching distance, 
the thouofhts which filled her heart were no 
less bright, for the sunshine of love had 
crept into its innermost recesses, banishing 
all shadows, and turning everything it 
touched to gold. 

The small anxieties that yet remained 
were but as the silvery purple haze that 
rested on the distant Sussex downs, simply 
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a background that threw up into prominence 
the thought, — '^Karl cares for me as much 
as ever still; and as for Antonio, if he 
should come in my way again, I will be 
wiser and more gentle. I will tell him how 
good my father is, how far from nourishing 
resentment, and how willing he would be to 
do anything to help even one who had 
called and proved himself his enemy. I 
think the man cannot be altogether bad ; 
and who knows but what he may even now 
repent, and become some day a decent 
member of society?-' said Gladys, ready to 
embrace metaphorically the whole world 
under the influence of a wide-spreading 
philanthropy that the above-mentioned sun- 
shine had coaxed into an exaggerated 
growth, and unwilling to believe in either 
sin or sorrow, as she continued building up 
airy fabrics for the future, without a single 
dark comer wherein a skeleton might hide. 

We will trust that disappointment is not 
in store for her, though it does not often 
happen that hopes are realized — at least, in 
the manner looked for. And yet men go 
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on all the same through life, dreaming of 
what the future shall bring them, raising up 
flimsy, unsubstantial edifices, changing their 
form, perhaps, as the years pass, but building 
still. It takes us all so very long to learn 
the wisdom of weaving our strongest aspira- 
tions on a basis more enduring than such 
frail cobwebs as that human love which is 
the paradise of youth's hopes, or the less 
excusable ambition that, coming later on in 
life, yet is perhaps still more absorbing, and 
just as full of illusions and desires that are 
seldom destined to be realized on this side 
of the grave. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

INCOi^GRUOUS ELEMENTS. 

" BoT. I liave a reasonable good ear in music ; give us 
tlie tongs and the bones." — Midsummer-NigkCs Dream. 

" The sun is so very hot, Lambert, I think 
you shall take the horses on, and I will walk 
home through the wood," Gladys said, as 
soon as they had passed the lodge-gates. 

A sudden resolve this, but a not unwise 
one, for it was a pleasant change to escape 
from the drive, exposed as it was to the full 
glare of the noonday sun, and to stroll at 
will through the recesses of this little wood, 
which, on a broiling summer's day, Gladys 
thought, and rightly, by far the most 
pleasant spot in the whole park. Overhead, 
oak and chestnut interlaced their boughs, 
and would not suffer the sun so much as to 
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kiss the soft green turf beneath, while a little 
spring welled up beside the foot- track, and 
went on its noiseless way, dispersing life and 
health, yet babbling not a syllable of its good 
deeds. 

Neither was there any other sound to 
disturb the solitude, except such music as the 
breeze made, sighing and whispering amongst 
the topmost branches of the fine old trees, 
for even the little birds, seemingly overcome 
by laziness, gave no notice of their presence 
save by an occasional chirp or flutter. 

Was Gladys lazy too, or tired, that she 
sat down upon the trunk of a fallen tree 
which lay beside the pathway, and seemed 
little inclined to proceed on her journey 
homeward? Scarcely either; for her con- 
stitution was not composed of such materials 
as it takes to make an invalid ; but when it 
comes to a question of strength of mind — 
well, in certain stages of some complaints, 
sauve qui pent ; and although by society 
she had been worshipped, caressed, flattered, 
in a manner almost unparalleled, and yet gone 
on her way little more moved, apparently, 
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than the pale moon is by all the lovers' vows 
addressed to her, Gladys was, in fact, no 
more adamantine than her neighbours, or 
she would scarcely have behaved in such 
romantic fashion, pressing the letter in her 
hand, laying her cheek against it, and 
caressing the insensate paper, as though it 
were a living thing, to be fondled into f orget- 
fulness of all the hardships and -perils by sea 
and land that in its travels it had under- 
gone. 

' ' Fritz, take away your nose, sir ! " she 
said, suddenly rousing. " What have you to 
do with it ? Oh, you dear old fellow ! '' and 
here the large St. Bernard, who had found 
her out, and, with an ill-breeding surprising 
in a dog usually so well conducted, seemed 
inclined to investigate the contents of her 
letter, came in for his share of embraces and 
sweet words, that he appeared fully to appre- 
ciate. 

^' Fritz ! Fritz! Oh, there you are, doing 
homage to a dryad in a riding-habit, I 
declare ! " said Mr. Eussell's voice. ^^ Gladys, 
my dear, when did you return ? How long 
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have, you been here ? " he inquired, coming 
towards her, and thinking, " What a weight 
that small debt must have been on the child's 
mind, if its removal could make her look so 
radiantly happy." 

^' Not very long, I think," Gladys replied, 
absently ; *^ I did not look at my watch." 

^^ What is the matter, my dear ? You are 
not going to alarm me, I hope, by turning 
authoress or poet. Horace says one of the 
strongest symptoms of the disease is a ten- 
dency to shun society and seek the solitude 
of woods and grqves." 

^^Oh, no; there is no fear of my ever 
being either," Gladys answered, rising, and 
putting one hand within her fathers arm. 
^'I suppose," she added, as side by side 
they strolled along the shady path, ^'authors 
and poets are much cleverer and wiser than 
the rest of the world — they ought to be at 
any rate — but I shall never have the chance 
of even believing myself above the average, 
which must be the very first step. Either 
great talent or great conceit I should think 
is what forces people to write ; and as I am 
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^ure I have not the former, and I hope you 
do not think me guilty of the last, there is 
no fear, father dear, of my ever astonishing 
the world, either by sense or nonsense. But 
did you want me ? " 

'^ If you mean, dear, was I in search of 
you ? — no ; but if you would find the day in 
which I can do without, or should not want 
you, we shall have to look for it, I am 
thinking, at the Greek kalends," he an- 
swered, looking down upon the fair upturned 
face with almost more than parental pride 
and aflfection. , 

^* Father, I must show you this," she said, 
putting into his hand the letter whose arrival 
this morning had, for the time, sent every- 
thing else out of her head. She was sure 
Karl would not mind her showing it, as 
nothing but consideration for her scruples 
had prevented his speaking long ago ; he 
hated anything clandestine, and next to the 
assurance that she was unchanged, she felt 
certain nothing would please him more than 
to be able to come forward honourably and 
straightforwardly, withholding no confidence 
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from the only person in the world who had 
a right to rule the destinies of either. 

"Poor fellow!" Mr. Russell said, as he 
closed the letter and handed it back to her. 
" I cannot understand how I could have been 
so blind to all this, when it was going on 
under my very eyes. I shall have, I am 
afraid, to accept the acknowledged dictum 
as to my sex's obtuseness in such matters^ 
although I have hitherto been inclined to 
consider myself rather wide-awake than 
otherwise. And now, young lady, I am 
expected to pay the penalty, I suppose, by 
letting you have your own way. Really, if 
I had not experienced it, I never could have- 
credited to what a pitch it is possible for 
filial despotism to reach." 

" Do not quarrel with your fetters, for 
they are very becoming to you," Grladys^ 
said, looking up in her father's face with 
such a half-petulant, half-loving glance aa 
must have been sufficient to beguile the 
sternest of Roman parents into granting^ 
requests far more unreasonable than any 
she would be likely to make. " But, father," 
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she said, with quick change of manner, and' 
a sudden earnestness creeping over brow and 
lip, " tell me, are you really vexed at the 
thought ? You must not let me be selfish. 
If you wish, indeed, that I should put this 
aside, I will try; I cannot say I shall 
succeed, but I will try." Gladys spoke 
firmly, and meant what she said, but the 
quivering lip with which the last words were 
uttered showed what such a sacrifice would 
cost her. 

^^As if it were likely I could be so im- 
reasonable, darling. You must not be so 
sensitive. Sooner or later this would have 
to be, and I am quite satisfied. See, now, 
we are in sight of the house, and, to prove 
my words, I shall go in and write to him at 
once, the letter I promised you to send. 
Shall you find time to add a few lines, even 
if you have the inclination ; or will Signer 
Piccolo take up all the afternoon ? By the 
way, I have asked him to bring his wife — she 
is in such bad health, he says, dyspeptic, or 
something of the kind, and I thought the 
change for a day might do her good — we 
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owe him some civility for having put aside 
his other engagements that you and Lilian 
might not miss your last lessons. I have 
sent to the station to meet them. I should 
think they would be here soon. How is the 
harp ? " 

" I am afraid it is a case of half the strings 
broken ; I have been too lazy to put fresh 
ones ; but Signer Piccolo will do it, I know ; 
we shall have plenty of time. There is no 
one else coming, is there ? " 

" Only your old acquaintance, Mr. Grif- 
fith, of Cwmdinas; I met him and his son 
at Lord's on the day of the Eton and Harrow 
match. But you were there ; did you not see 
them ? No ; I forgot, you had gone. He 
told me he was coming south to the Good- 
wood, and I asked him to dine and sleep 
here to-night ; but, as far as music goes, the 
blast of the huntsman's horn is, as you know, 
more to his taste than the singing of Patti 
or Sims Reeves ; and he would rather any 
day be in at the death, and hear the crash 
of tongues and the savage worry of the 
hounds, than listen to the finest symphony 
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that ever was composed ; so we shall have 
some rather incongruous elements to deal 
with. However, it cannot be helped." 

^^A Bachelor of Music and a Master of 
the Fox Hounds," laughed Gladys; " neither 
one of them with an idea beyond his parti- 
cular hobby. What a dreadful prospect ; and 
you the only gentleman to come between 
them. No; I forgot, there is young Mr. 
Grifl&th. Does he live in a groove too ? He 
ought not, ha^dng travelled so much." 

'' You had better wait, and judge for 
yourself, my dear," Mr. Russell answered, 
with an amused look. '^ You must remember 
he is almost as much a stranger to me as to 
you. I never saw him until the other day." 

'^ I think I understand now," said Gladys, 
as they entered the house. '^ We shall be 
expected to sup to-night on counterpoint^ 
coursing y and general confusion of ideas. Such 
a feast will require some previous prepa- 
ration ; so please let me go, father dear ; I 
have no time to lose ; and thank you again 
so very, very much for — " 
• ^^ For what?" 
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"For being just yourself, and nothing 
else," she said, hastily kissing him, and 
then running lightly upstairs as the sound 
of carriage wheels was heard approaching. 

A Walpole or a Chesterfield might, for 
the embellishment of his epistles, and per- 
haps with a view to their future publica- 
tion, rack his brain for pithy sayings, 
treasure up every flash of wit or wisdom 
that came across his mind, look out for 
amusing types of men and manners to 
record, round his periods, measure each 
word so that every single one should tell, 
and in the end produce a letter that it 
would be a sin to consign to oblivion ; but 
do you suppose this is the case with ordi- 
nary mortals, or that even such extraordinary 
ones as those above named would have been 
willing that the world should inspect all 
their correspondence, either official or erotic ? 
And should we not, in all probabiHty, find 
the last, even in their case, abounding in 
platitudes ? 

Therefore our readers will perhaps appre- 
ciate the consideration for their long suffering 

VOL. II. Q 
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which prompts us neither to quote verbatim, 
nor to epitomize either of the epistles that, 
dated at Cravensworthy on this particular 
day, were destined to quicken the pulses^ 
and gladden the heart of one who had for 
many months passed but a dreary time of it 
in the far Bavarian capital, which, with all 
its gay and social habits, had failed signally 
in every effort to induce him to show his 
old interest in its pursuits. 

^^ Oh, Gladys, it really is too much ! " said 

Lilian on the same afternoon, as she entered 

the small sitting-room or boudoir that the 

sisters shared between them, and, flinging 

i herself upon the couch, went off into a 

^paroxysm of irrej)ressible laughter. 

*^^ Something evidently is too much — ^but 
Avhfit?" asked Gladys, who, although quite 
ignorant as to the cause of Lilian's mirth, 
was omable to help joining. 

'^^Oh, you sJwidd have been downstairs. 
That young Mr. Griffith is perfectly killing. 
He is better than any pantomime I. ever 
.saw. I am sure clown, harlequin, and pan- 
taloon are altogether not half so much fun.'' 
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^' Is ho SO very clever, then ? Has he 
absorbed all the wit liis parents had to 
bestow, so that when his sisters' turn came 
there was none left for them ? " 

"Clever? Oh yes, no doubt he inaij he y 
only I am too dull to see it, or else, if it is 
as you say, his wits are packed so closely 
that they are never available. But then, of 
what use are ideas without language to put 
them into ? And it is highly incorrect, I 
am sure, even to admit such very small 
things as his thoughts into the drawing-room 
with so little clothing. I wonder mamma 
allows it. For one thing, he has banished 
the letter iv altogether, and makes y do 
extra duty : so you may guess how yonderful 
yere the yords he manufactured, and yot 
chance yit or yisdom yould have of being 
appreciated." 

*' Really, Lilian," Gladys laughed, "the 
way in which you tax your inventive powers 
is quite alarming. I expect, poor young 
man, he is nervous, and you, no doubt, 
made him worse." 

" No, I assure you, I was as good as gold^ 
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though I can't express what I suffered in my 
efforts to keep a solemn countenance. He 
has such an absurd way of half closing his 
eyes and drawing down his upper lip when 
he smiles, that I felt the muscles of my face 
going in the same way, although, of course, 
I did not mean to imitate him. I don't 
know if mamma saw me, but I was never so 
thankful as when she made some excuse to 
send me out of the room." 

^^I almost wish you hadn't told me, if it 
is as bad as you say. But, surely, dear, you 
must be exaggerating." 

^^ Well, you will see for yourself. I won't 
say a word more. And what have you been 
doing for the last two hours ?" 

'^ Looking after Madame Piccolo most of 
the time. As soon as my music was over, I 
took her into the garden, but the sun was 
too hot, and she felt tired. Then we sat 
down on one of the seats under the trees ; 
but we had not been there five minutes 
before Madame Piccolo sprang to her feet 
-with such unexpected energy that I started 
too, as she suddenly shrieked, ^ Ah, que j'ai 
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pcur de cc vilain paon ! ' and then I saw that 
one of the peacocks, expecting me to feed it, 
had come quite close to us, and was beating 
a hasty retreat, alarmed, I suppose, by the 
noisy reception he met with. But nothing 
would induce my frightened companion to 
sit down again; so next we tried the 
summer-house, but that was draughty, and 
in the end we came in, while Madame 
Piccolo expressed in very warm language 
her dislike of ' cet horrible climat,' and ex- 
plained to me what an injurious effect it 
had on her constitution. Poor thing! I 
hope at this moment she is forgetting her 
troubles in sleep ; for I persuaded her about 
half an hour since to go and lie down until 
dinner-time." 

^' Now do you mean to tell me, Gladys, 
that you think all that is anything more 
than fancy ? If any one is to be pitied, I 
am sure it is her husband. Just imagine 
sitting, as he must do, poor man, day after 
day opposite such a long face and little 
contracted figure. I wished, every time I 
looked towards her at luncheon, that it waKS 
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possible to blow down some people's throats, 
as they do to pouter pigeons, to make them 
swell out and put on a more imposing 
appearance.'^ 

'^ Lilian, what next arc you going to 
say ? But that reminds me ; don't let me 
forget, dear, to let Barker put some wine 
and biscuits in Madame Piccolo's room this 
evening. She is obliged to take something- 
two or three times in the night, I believe ; 
in fact, she told me to-day that once, when 
away from home, having forgotten to pro- 
vide herself with a biscuit, she woke up in 
such a sinking condition that it would have 
been impossible for her to have lived 
through the night had she not fortunately 
remembered her box of pills ; that she ate 
two of these, and drank some water, and so 
managed to exist until the morning." 

'' I declare I feel quite frightenedj" said 
Lilian. '' Do you think she is a mono- 
maniac, like that man in Merthyr, ^vho 
declared he had swallowed a tailor, and that 
nothing nourished him, because the tailor 
devoured it all? If Moliere ever had an 
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original for his *Malade Imaginaire/ Madame 
Piccolo must be that individual's lineal 
descendant, I am convinced. But there's 
the ubiquitous Barker knocking, and I sup- 
pose I shall have to retire. Send her to me, 
dear, do, as soon as you can, for I am 
coming down to-night, and I cannot dress 
by magic, as you do." 

Still, in spite of Lilian's supposed slow- 
ness, when Gladys entered the drawing- 
room some twenty minutes later, it was to 
find her, with the savoir faire of sixty 
rather than of sixteen, engaged again in the 
laudable effort to make conversation for the 
benefit of a young man of eminently lady- 
like appearance, who, in the painful state of 
shyness to which he was evidently reduced, 
would have given much, apparently, for the 
power to shrink into such insignificance as 
would enable him to occupy the smallest 
possible section of infinite space, and creep 
into the friendly shelter of his neat dress- 
boots. Was he one of those individuals 
who are bom with two left hands? Pos- 
sibly ; as, either on account of their useless- 
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ness or for some other cause, he evidently 
felt ashamed of, and entirely at a loss what 
to do with them. 

Then, as if these were not anxiety 
enough, he seemed, as he stood before 
Lilian, to be in a state of equal indecision 
as to the disposal of his feet, concluding 
probably that two were only given to men 
for purposes of locomotion, and that it 
would be a waste of material to use both 
when at rest. He leant against the side of 
the mantel-piece, making spasmodic efforts 
to talk, and standing first on the right foot 
then on the left, never on both together, but 
always with one tucked up, like a cogitating 
parrot. This same flexibility of joint, which 
only served now to give its owner somewhat 
the appearance of an amateur acrobat, might 
have been utilized, had fortune placed him 
lower in the social scale, and inclination 
induced him to join the army of impostors 
who, seemingly shorn of their lower extremi- 
ties, engage in the praiseworthy occupation 
of stirring up their fellow-creatures' latent 
benevolence, and endeavouring to unlock 
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their steel-bound hearts and purses; but, 
unfortunately, in the present instance, this 
gift of nature was neither the parent of gain 
to its possessor nor productive of charity in 
the beholder. 

Even had Gladys heard nothing before of 
the heir of Cwmdinas, or had his equine 
father not been present, she would have 
found no difficulty in recognizing the visitor, 
whose peculiarities of manner and appear- 
ance seemed to afford Lilian such intense 
amusement. There was the same reddish 
hair in whose pale tints Miss Griffith's 
heart rejoiced ; the same greyish- white com- 
plexion that both the sisters owned, the very 
same expressionless eyes, of a faint bluish 
tinge (excuse the modifying syllables ; they 
are not Ciceronian we admit ; but how is one 
to describe colours that, at their brightest, 
are little better than neutral tints ?). 

Twelve months spent in travelling with a 
tutor half over the Continent of Europe had 
only resulted, it seemed, in James Griffith 
returning to the home of his ancestors with 
a more hopeless confusion of ideas as to 
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things in general than that with which he 
had started; for, naturally, there being no 
room to put things away, the more that is 
crowded into a contracted space the greater 
the disorder. 

Happily, however, pigmies are Pata- 
gonians in parental eyes, and this vara avis 
in t err is (whatever strangers might see in 
him to excite pity or ridicule) was, in the 
sight of his, no food for the feast of St. 
Michael. The sisters worshipped ^^dear 
James " ; tKe mother looked upon his lack of 
interest in most subjects as a sign of well- 
bred superiority to things that for meaner 
minds possessed attractions ; while the good 
squire himself, considering only one science 
wanting to the completion of his son's 
education, tried hard to engraft in him a 
love for some of those pursuits which he 
deemed the only things worthy the attention 
of a country gentleman ; with what success 
it would be, perhaps, as well not to inquire, 
for, although James certainly nevei: refused 
to ride to hounds, he yet rather distinguished 
himself for quick-sightedness in the dis- 
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CO very of friendly gates than for feats of 
dashing equestrianism, or for any of that 
pluck, that ^^ happy audacity " which defies, 
nay, rather glories in, obstacles and dangers, 
and which perhaps somewhat justifies the 
boast that; in our country are to be found 
not only the most scientific, but the most 
thorough-going sportsmen in the world. 

James listened dutifully, also, to his father's 
long after-dinner stories, answering ^^ Yes," 
'^ No," ^^ Really," or "Indeed," generally in 
the proper places ; so, although he never by 
any chance displayed anything like enthu- 
siasm, or volunteered a remark, yet the 
squire, sharing the family obliquity of 
vision, pronounced him "a very intelligent 
young fellow ; a little quiet and hesitating 
in speech perhaps, but that was a fault only 
due to modesty, and one that a little knock- 
ing about the world would soon make short 
work of." 

Now for horse-racing the young man 
cared as little as ho did about anything else, 
while his strong-minded mother looked upon 
the turf as another name for that downward 
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road which is said to be paved with good 
intentions. But Mr. Griffith, ordinarily the 
most submissive of husbands, at certain 
changes of the moon rebelled. So on this 
occasion, having left home with the osten- 
sible motive of being present at the Eton 
and Harrow Cricket-match, he would not 
hear of returning to Wales until after the 
Sussex campaign; that is to say, till the 
close of the Goodwood, Brighton, and Lewes 
meetings. 

Some wives there are who, mated with 
the strong-minded, energetic, long-headed, 
profound, or even self-asserting, lose in time 
all individuality, and become simply echoes 
of their husbands' words, weak reflectors of 
their opinions and modes of thought. Wliile 
there are women gifted with more than 
ordinary intelligence and force of character, 
who, by the power of these attributes, 
while keeping in the background themselves, 
yet, perhaps, supply the very qualities in 
which the husband, without some stimulus, 
would be found wanting ; who are the final 
cause, the very mainspring of his success. 
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tlie influence through which the warrior, 
philosopher, or statesman, is enabled to 
make a mark in his generation, and to leave 
an honoured name to his descendants. 

Now Mrs. GriflGlth, as has been already 
hinted, so far from belonging to either of 
these types, on the contrary, always carried 
about with her a moral wet blanket, in 
readiness for use on the shortest notice, as 
a marital extinguisher; and therefore it 
is scarcely a cause for wonder that, having 
slipped his collar, and temporarily escaped 
from the matrimonial leash, Mr. Griffith 
was inclined to make the most of his freedom. 
He was in great force on this particular 
evening; and having, according to habit, 
nailed his host before he had been ten 
minutes in the room, he was going ahead 
with whip and spur, over his favourite 
topics, his thoughts all aglow, his words 
burning with eloquence. 

During dinner, still rejoicing in the pos- 
session of an auditor, intelligent, if not 
altogether appreciative, he carried every- 
thing before him; expatiating for a long 
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time as to the regret and alarm he felt at 
the very evident decline of sporting interest 
in the country, shown by the diminished 
entries, for the next Derby, Oaks, and 
Leger. Then Kennington's good points 
were considered at great length, his claims 
to being the best of his year were discussed, 
his chances of winning the Brighton Cup, 
&c., from which remarks he drifted into 
some criticisms of the Gun Licences Bill, 
and from thence into generalities, through 
whose involutions we cannot pretend to 
follow. 

Meanwhile, James the Fatuous, sitting 
between Gladys and Lilian, not understand- 
ing the merriment into which the latter 
turned everything, and being rather fright- 
ened at it, had for some minutes been 
screwing up his courage to the point which 
should enable him to address the elder sister. 
And presently tm^ning to Gladys, and fixing 
somewhere between her and vacancy the 
pale cerulean orbs, around whose lids was 
slowly diffusing itself a pinkish tinge, which, 
while it did service for a blush, at the same 
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time made him look very mucli as if he were 
on the point of weeping, with a sudden effort 
he jerked out, — 

" D-do you like London, Miss Russell ? " 

A difficult question to answer, apparently, 
for Gladys was silent a moment ; to tell 
the truth, trying to frame an answer that 
should not show any of the amusement it 
was impossible to help feeling. 

" London has so many different aspects," 
she answered, presently ; "in some of them 
I like it, in others not. But you have the 
advantage of me, in being able to take a 
general view, and compare life in our metro- 
polis with that in Paris, Berlin, Rome, 
Vienna, or any of the other places you 
have visited. / have never been out of 
England." 

' • No ; but really, now, I y ish you could 
see Paris ; I do, indeed ! I 'm sh-sure you 'd 
like it." 

"I do not doubt that," was the reply; 
"and perhaps I may see it very soon. It 
is yet undecided whether we go abroad or to 
Llanfair, this autumn. But do tell mc, Mr. 
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GriflStli," she added, hoping that this might 
prove a more inspiring topic than the Con- 
tinent, ^' do tell me something about Wales ! 
Have you seen my old friends, Mr. Maynard 
and Mrs. Hammond, lately ? " 

^^Yell, really," answered the Fatuous, 
warming up with the consciousness of having 
found something to say at last, "that is 
re-remarkable ! I saw Mrs. Hammond the 
d-day before I left Yales, and she spoke 
about you — she d-did, really, you know ! " 
repeating his asseverations, as though Gladys 
had a right to be sceptical on receipt of such 
an extraordinary piece of intelligence." 

" She did not give you any message, I 
suppose? No, of course, she would not 
know that you were coming here. But I 
hear you have a new vicar at Llan- 
vihangel ? " 

"Y-yes we have, and new b-blinds to 
the yindows in c-church," (disposed to 
gratify the interest Gladys displayed in 
matters-ecclesiastical) ; " His darker n-now, 
and much n-nicer ; the sun used to c-come 
even into our pew, and s-sometimes yoke 
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my father up on S-Sunday afternoons — it 
d-did really^ you know ! " 

" How very inconsiderate of it ! " said 
Gladys, with an irresistible desire to adopt the 
tone of raillery for which she had been 
inclined. at first almost to blame Lilian; ^^a 
^ dim religious light/ is the proper thing, of 
course. I am glad, to hear you are becoming 
so orthodox." 

^^Y-yes; and my sisters have been 
yurking a c-cushion or something for the 
pulpit ; Mrs. J- Jones got the pattern, and 
my mother altered it — took out the c-cross 
you know, and put in a diamond." 

^^ I see," said Gladys, ^^the ace of diamonds ; 
suggestive of the value of Mr. Jones's 
sermons ; very appropriate. Is he a muscular 
Christian, as well as an eloquent preacher ? 
If so, cluhs would answer for the reading- 
desk, and the clerk being sexton too^ might 
suitably have spades introduced, if he also 
is to be honoured with needlework. And 
what* else has been done in the way of 
improvement? I shall scarcely know the 
little church again." 

VOL. II. R 
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' The young man's face, that, in spite of the 
gravity with which Gladys tried to speak, 
had worn a slightly perplexed expression, as 
he questioned with himself whether she 
could be in joke or earnest, here cleared up. 

^ ' Yes, and the b-blind in the east yindowy 
if you go far enough ayay, 1-looks, yen the 
sun shines, almost 1-like stained glass — it 
does, I assure you. Yots-his-name, it is, 
and the lions ; the people are quite d-delighted 
yithit." 

^^ Mr. Jones must be a thorough virtuoso, ^^ 
Gladys said, biting her lip, ^^ and Llanvihau- 
gel should be proud in possessing him, but 
he is equally fortunate, I am sure, in finding 
a congregation who know how to appreciate 
his taste. Does he mean to take out a patent 
for this new discovery ? How strange that 
no one should have thought before of such an 
inexpensive and effective substitute for 
stained glass ! " 

'^ No, but Miss Russell, really, now, you're 
sure you 're not laughing, really ? " 

^^ I beg your pardon most sincerely, Mr. 
Griffith, and the vicar's too, for my disre- 
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spect; I must confess I was amused, but 
please do not be vexed and refuse to tell me 
any more about Wales. Mr. Griffith has 
notj I hope, pulled down the Caradoc Arms, 
as he threatened. He has a right to do as he 
pleases, of course ; it is on his property, and 
may be very old, but it is so picturesque 
there, just at the bend of the river." 

^^ Y-yes — no, I mean. There is al-lease, 
or something of that sort ; I 'm n-not quite 
sure, I think so." 

'^ That is good news for me, then. I have 
a great affection for the old place, it is 
associated with all my earliest recollections. 
I believe I got my first ideas of history 
from the curiosity its sign-board roused 
in me." 

*^ Indeed^ you dont mean to say so ? It's 
Oliver C-Cromwell isn't it ? or Charles the 
First, or yun of those ? " 

^^ Oh, no; he is dressed in the armour 
of those days, but that is only a small 
chronological error of the painter's, it is 
undoubtedly intended to represent Caractacui^ 
who fought some battles on that very sp^c, 



^ 
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they say. He was my childhood's hero, and 
I have still enough of the old feeling left to 
hope that historians will not consider him 
sufficiently important to demolish. Only 
when we are told that such a man as Shake- 
speare never lived ; that Nero, Richard the 
Third, and Henry the Eighth were little less 
than saints; that Elizabeth was a pearl 
among women, and Mary Queen of Scots 
had a heart as foul as her face was fair, one 
trembles for one's pet characters." Gladys 
had forgotten for a moment to whom she was 
speaking, or she would have kept to common- 
places probably, and not have allowed her- 
self to grow enthusiastic. But who shall say 
on what uncongenial soil tastes aesthetic may 
not, under favourable auspices, spring up? 
and the sparkling eye, the glowing cheek, 
the spirit with which Gladys spoke, were 
not without their effect on her companion. 

'^Now, really," he replied, with unusual 
warmth, " you should come back to Yales, 
I 'm sure you 'd 1-like it ; I mean to see the 
p-place again. There 's an old g-gentleman 
been staying at the Caradoc Arms, — yes, so 
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there lias, I remember n-now — for the 
fishing — s-since the yinter." 

Gladys was at a loss to understand how a 
sexagenarian angler could add to the attrac- 
tions of the spot in her eyes, or why he 
should be thrown in as a make-weight in the 
scale that was to incline her to visit ^^Yales." 
'^ Is this Izaak Walton a benefactor to the 
neio^hbourhood ? Has he a story attached to 
him, or is he simply 'a picturesque pike, 
clothed in broadcloth,' as some one said 
about his predecessor ? " 

' ' Yell ! now you 're sure you 're not 
laughing ? He is 1-lame in yun eye ; no : 
b-blind in yun leg ; no, you are laughing ; 
now, really — '' And here, getting into an 
inextricable state of confusion, the unfor- 
tunate speaker cast an imploring glance at 
Gladys, and then gazed earnestly at the 
profile of a peach-stone on his plate, blushes 
creeping up to the very roots of the sallow 
red locks, of whose colour they seemed to be 
a faint reflection. But, after a moment 
hoping to find relief in action, he stretched 
out his hand to pass the wine, which had 
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been for some time before him, .and in so 
doing overturned a glass of sherry, bestowing 
most of its contents upon the pink silk Gladys 
wore. With this, his overpowering confusion 
and dismay were so distressing, and yet so 
inexpressibly comical, that Gladys, unable 
any longer to retain her self-possession, and 
not daring to look towards Lilian, tele- 
graphed to her stepmother an entreaty for 
sailing orders. 

Catching sight of her own daughter's face, 
and seeing something of the state of affairs, 
Lady Caroline lost no time in complying 
with this mute request, and in another 
minute the two girls were on their way 
upstairs, Lilian, scarcely able to contain 
herself until they were out of hearing, and, 
safe within her sister's room, she might freely 
indulge the mirth which, throughout dinner, 
had threatened more than once to overpower 
her. Dropping into the first seat that pre- 
sented itself, she laughed until the tears ran 
from her eyes ; while Gladys, although she 
made some efforts at self-control, was scarcely 
less overcome. 
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But Barker was in the room, helping her 
to change her unfortunate dress, so they had 
no opportunity for conversation ; and by the 
time Gladys was presentable they had re- 
covered sufficiently to allow of their returning 
to the more staid and decorous atmosphere of 
the drawing-room. 

^^ Now, was I exaggerating ?" Lilian asked, 
as they went downstairs together. 

'' No ; but indeed I think we are very 
uncivil and cruel to lauo:h so much. If there 
were conceit it would be different. The ass 
in the lion s skin was despicable, if you like, 
but I must confess to a weakness for the 
creature in its unassuming simplicity." 

^^ Why shouldn't we laugh ? I am sure it 
is very wholesome, and there would be less 
sickness in the world if people were not so 
dreadfully sober. I wish it were the fashion 
now to employ fools and jesters as they used 
to do." 

^^ My dear, it wouldn't pay to take to it 
now as a profession," Gladys said, as she 
opened the drawing-room door; ^Hhere are 
.too many amateurs." 
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^^ I suppose SO ; but, all me ! " said Lilian, 
in a despairing aside, as she glanced towards 
the piano. ^^ I can see we are in for a 
musical campaign. Signer Piccolo looks 
brimful, mamma resigned, papa radiant, 
and disposed to encourage any amount of 
tuni-tumming. I know what it is with pro- 
fessionals, there is no choice for us between 
performing and sitting in silence. What a 
prospect for the whole evening." 

But Gladys seemingly did not share her 
sister's discontent on this head ; indeed, with 
that letter hidden beneath the folds of her 
dress, what could come amiss ? In thinking 
of the answer that had gone to-day, what 
circumstances were likely to seem out of 
place, or occupations be distasteful to her ? 
In one irrepressible glow of happiness, she 
felt not only at jDcace, but actually in love, 
with the whole world. Then, again, singing 
had, for its own sake, as well as from 
association, grown to be a great pleasure. 
She had seen its effect on others, also, far too 
often to doubt any longer her own power, or 
to be unconscious of what she had gained^ 
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both in voice and style, from cultivation and 
constant practice. All these things added 
their little rays of light to the brightness of 
anticipation with which her heart was filled 
at the thought of meeting once again, 
perhaps before many weeks had passed, the 
one who, as it seemed to her now in looking 
back to the days a year ago, had, the very 
first time she heard him play, struck a chord 
that not only woke in her a love for the sweet 
sounds that he produced, but, at the same 
time, stirred up depths of feeling to which 
she had hitherto been a stranger, yet such as, 
once roused, could nowhere find a resting- 
place unless he chose to give it them. 

How little of all this had she been able to 
express ! How cold and insensible he must 
have thought her ! And yet, what mattered 
this, or even the sadness and anxiety of the 
last nine or ten months ? Would not the 
meeting that was to come so soon be 
enough to atone for long years of sorrow 
or of separation ? 

With these thoughts acting on her like an 
inspiration, Gladys had never sung so well 
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or with such spirit as to-night ; and Signor 
Piccolo, not usually prodigal of praise, 
bestowed compliments in a manner unpre- 
cedented, giving much credit to rest and 
country air, and taking some little, be it 
said, unto himself. ' 

But Gladys could not have borne to-night 
to see even her greatest enemy unhappy ; 
and noticing that Mr. Griffith, before half 
the evening had passed, looked very woe- 
begone at the silence imposed upon him by 
the music and Mr. Russell's consequent 
defection, she refused to sing any more, 
and, crossing the room, took a seat by his 
side, and applied herself with such success 
to entertaining him that, before five minutes 
had elapsed, Mr. Griffith, waking up, began 
not only to talk, but to display an unusual 
amount of interest in ordinary topics. He 
even seemed to think he owed her some 
apology for not having been more ecstatic 
on the subject of her singing. 

^^You see, my dear," he said, ^^ 'tis too 
fine for me, I expect ; I like music, too ; 
Christy's Minstrels now, I think, are first- 
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Tate, and a military band is very well in a 
way, if you don't get too much of it. I 
don't mind the piano, either, now and then, 
in moderation. A good old tune, say, like 
^ The Bay o' Biscay,' or ^ Bonnie Dundee,' 
or ^ The March of the Men of Harlech ' ; 
but none of your modern tweedledees, and 
foreign fripperies, and fingle-fangles for me. 
Now listen to that," he exclaimed, as Signor 
Piccolo rose from the piano, after having 
executed a remarkably difficult arrangement 
of ' Rule Britannia,' a piece chosen out of 
compliment to his audience, but one in which 
the subject was to some extent eclipsed by 
divers modulations, and carefully elaborated 
passages, difficult of execution, and likely to 
be more astonishing than pleasing to the 
untutored ear. ^' That's a fine aivy if you 
like, but — bless my soul ! — why haven't they 
the sense to leave it to itself, instead of 
bedevilling it in that style ? " 

Mr. Griffith had spoken, as usual, with 
stentorian voice, and upon the utterance of 
this remark there fell a painful silence over 
the party assembled, for the piece was the 
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performer's own arrangement, a fact of 
which his wife had left no one but Mr. Griffith 
in ignorance ; . while Ae, poor man, not un- 
impressed by the general embarrassment, 
though scarcely, aware of its exact cause, 
woke to the consciousness that somehow he 
had made a mistake. He was almost inclined 
for a moment to regret the absence of the 
restraining curb-matrimonial ; and accepting 
gratefully Mr. Russell's invitation to a rubber, 
he sat down to the card-table, inwardly 
swearing that he would keep a tighter rein 
on his tongue for the future, and not go 
blundering on, getting into bogs for want 
of knowing the ground, or riding over the 
hounds, and spoiling sport as he had done 
to-night. 

James Griffith, who since the accident of 
which he was the unhappy cause appeared 
quite overcome by the enormity of his trans- 
gression, had, on entering the drawing- 
room, chosen to take to the contemplative 
life, and making for himself in one corner 
a sort of ex^tempore hermitage, which by 
reason of an angle of the wall, a book-case, 
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and an easy-chair, was perfectly secluded, 
and almost inaccessible, he here ensconsed 
himself, and ^' like to an owl in an ivy- 
bush," or, perhaps, even more like its silly 
prototype within the hollow tree, he, with 
round eyes, and body motionless, surveyed 
the world from this chosen vantage-ground. 
The few senses with which nature had 
endowed him having gone the way of little 
Bo-peep's nomadic sheep — since for the time 
he had lost his wits, and '' couldn't tell where 
to find them," he probably came to the same 
conclusion as the above-named young but 
philosophical heroine, that, if he *^ let them 
alone" they'd perhaps ^^come home." So 
he sat in a state of torpor, not only unob- 
servant, but, under cover of the music, un- 
observed, for more than an hour, patiently 
waiting -for the afflatus that should swell the 
flapping sails of courage, through whose 
good offices he might be enabled once more 
to emerge from his hiding-place. 

•Four of the party being now engaged at 
whist, and Gladys sitting .alone, this seemed 
to him a favourable opportunity for making 
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his peace with her. So, after nearly send- 
ing Madame Piccolo into hysterics by over- 
turning a chair immediately behind her, he 
made for the side of the room in which 
Gladys sat; but suddenly overcome by" 
shyness, he stopped short about midway, 
and stood transfixed, trying to look as- 
though he had not meant it, and that 
nothing was further from his mind than. 
the desire to approach, much less address, 
the daughter of the house. 

For some moments he oscillated in the 
throes of indecision, then advanced a few 
steps, stopped, advanced again, till finally 
reaching a table that stood beside the 
couch Gladys occupied, he took up a piece 
of embroidery in which fortunately no 
needle lurked ready to punish the unwary 
for trespassing on forbidden ground; for, 
proceeding first neatly to fold the same, he 
crushed it into one hand, examining his 
fingers on every side with the utmost 
anxiety, as though life itself depended on 
no trace of the cambric remaining visible. 
Then he suddenly opened his hand, dropping^ 
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the innocent work as though it was a ball of 
fire, but, in a moment, stooping, he had 
picked it up once more, and the folding 
process began again. This amusement con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for some minutes, 
till Gladys, looking up, and taking com- 
passion on his too evident disquietude, not 
only invited him to sit, but made room 
on the couch beside her ; upon which^ 
cramming Lady Caroline's embroidery into 
his pocket, under the impression that his- 
own handkerchief had served for the above 
juggling tricks, he sank into the seat offered 
him, exclaiming, with a sigh of relief, 

'' Oh — thank you ! you 're v-very yelcome 
— I 'm v-very much obliged I mean ; 
you re sure you don't mind. Miss Russell — 
now really ? " 

Gladys, half in pity for his nervousness^ 
half repentant at having been inclined to 
ridicule him, was now disposed to behave 
with extra kindness, and to lay herself out 
for his entertainment, feeling somehow as 
though he was a schoolboy whom it behoved 
her to amuse and render at his ease. Look- 
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ing over the table in search of means to this 
end, she opened presently a book of foreign 
photographs, that might be supposed to 
interest him if anj'ihing would. 

"You will recognize many of these 
places," she said ; " the first pages are all 
Swiss — Interlachen, you see, the Jungfrau, 
Lucerne, and that is William Tell's chapel 
(there is another hero whom some people are 
pleased to consider a myth and a delusion). 
All those are on the Lake of Geneva, and 
this last is Mont Blanc. Have I not learnt 
my lesson well, when you consider my in- 
experience and ignorance of any country 
except our own ? " 

" N-no — yes, I mean. But, Miss Russell, 
now, I yant to know — I do really — if you 're 
a-angry with me ? " 

' ' Certainly not. Why should I be ? Because 
you know more of these places than I do ? '' 

'*' No, n-not that. Your dress, you know, 
— so clumsy." 

Her dress clumsy ? What did he mean ? 
She scanned the fresh muslin, but in its 
graceful folds could discover nothing wrong. 
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Oh, by the way, his mind must be nmning 
still upon that glass of wine, in whose over- 
turn his senses had evidently participated. 

^' You need not be in the least degree con- 
cerned about that," she answered, smiling ; 
^' my dress is sure not to be the worse, I 
don't think sherry ever stains. But we are 
not half through this book yet. These 
photographs are all from Athens — ^you would 
recognize that as the Acropolis at once. 
Have you been in Greece, though ? " 

' ' N-not exactly ; but I Ve seen Rome, 
and it 's just the same — 't-tis really, I assure 
you.'" 

^'Indeed ! In what respect do they re- 
semble each other ? " 

'^ Yell — there 's a younderful lot of ruins in 
both, and yen you 've seen yun, yhy you've 
seen the other of c-course. But, Miss Russell — 
now really, you 're sure 'tw-twasn't spoiled? 
I 'm s-so sorry — I-I am indeed, you know.'' 

' ' My dress do you mean ? Oh, no ; please 
do not think any more about it," Gladys said, 
seeing that he shut the book, and was pre- 
paring to go off into fresh apologies. ^'Have 
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